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CATTLE RAISING IN MONTANA. 





An Interesting Account of a Great and | 


Growing Industry. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 


GLENDIVE, Montana, Dec. 8, 1883. 


There is such a general interest prevailing | 
throughout the East in all relating to that grand | 
empire of the West, and at the same time the ex- | 


act nature of its resources is so little known that 
your correspondent comes to the conclusion that 
a description of our most important interests— 
stock-raising—might prove acceptable to your 
Eastern readers. 
favor as a cattle country, and indeed many com- 
petent judges pro- 
nounce it the finest 
stock country in the 
world. It is acquir- 
ing this reputation 
for several reasons. 
The country is a suc- 
cession of prairie land 
and Bad Lands, which 
latter are a series of 
gullies, ravines and 
bluffs. In storms the 
cattle go back into 
these Bad Lands, 
where an abundance 
of food and many 
clear running streams 
are to be found, and 
remain perfectly pro- 
tected until. the 
weather moderates. 
A more complete shel- 
ter it would be hard 
to find. Then again, 
in spite of the im- 
pression prevailing to 
the contrary in the 
East, Montana win- 
ters are not of Siberian 
frigidity. The air is 
80 very dry that one can work in the open air with 
the thermometer marking ten degrees below zero 
with more comfort than he could on an ordinary 
winter day in the East. Storms are very unfre- 
quent, and there is in winter an almost entire ab- 
sence of wind—very little snow falls—I am speak- 
ing now of the Yellowstone Valley in Eastern 
Montana—at one time, and any severe storm, 
accompanied with snow, is usually followed in 
two or three days by a warm wind—called a 
**chinook”—blowing in from the Pacific coast. 
This continues for several days and the snow soon 
disappears. It is not an unusual thing for the 


thermometer to rise from ten degrees below zero 
to fifty degrees above in twenty-four hours after 
the arrival of the ‘‘ chinook.” 

An abundance of ‘“‘bunch” grass covers the 
plains, and its nutritious qualities are simply 
wonderful. 


About the latter part of July this 


Montana is rapidly coming into | 


| grass cures into excellent hay, which is not cut, 
but left standing on the ground all winter, the 
climate is so dry that it does not spoil. Cattle, 
| therefore, grazes all the year round on the plains, 
| and in the fall the three-year-old steers, weighing 
| about 1,300 pounds, are ready to ship to the Chi- 
| cago market, although they have never been fed 
on anything but ‘‘buach” grass. Ranchmen gen- 
erally cut enough hay to feed to their ponies and 
work-hors2s during the winter, but never think 
of feeding cattle. Notwithstanding this fact they 
come out in the spring as fat as Iowa stable-fed 
stock. 

The winter of ’80-’81 is said to have been one 
of the most severe ever known in the Northwest, 
yet in the official report to the Department of 





DRIVING MONTANA CATTLE TO THE RAILROAD, 


Agriculture the loss of cattle in Montana was set 
down at three per cent. In general it is less than 
two per cent. 

Land in Montana can never be farmed in a 
manner to compete with the rich Dakota lands, 
without irrigation, and hence, until that Territory 


| is all taken up, the stockman will reign supreme 





in Montana. In short, Eastern Montana has all 
the advantages of any other stock region, and in 
addition possesses the valuable shelter of the 
Bad Lands. 

In regard to the profits of the business—to an 
Eastern man accustomed to considering eight per 
cent. an unusually good return for his money—a 
simple statement wou seem incredible, while, in 
this letter, a detailed stateme s impossible. 
At the risk of not being believed, the writer 
would simply state that an investment of $20,000 
in a ranch stocked with 600 heifers will net an 











average income of fifty per cent. per annum for 
ten years, and at the end of that time the plant 
will be worth over $300,000. This is allowing five 
per cent. Joss per annum, which is much larger 
than is actually the case, and eighty per cent, in- 
crease, which is rather a small estimate. A 
young man could come out here with $5,000, 
start a ranch, and in ten years be very comfort- 
ably situated. It is a wonder that more Eastern 
capital does not enter the business. That this 
letter may call more general attention to stock 
raising as a safe and profitable business is the 
earnest wish of MONTANA. 


VICTORIA FROM AN AMERICAN VIEW.—A Wash- 
ington Star writer thus refers to Victoria: It is 
like dropping into an- 
other world to leave 
the feverish, bustling, 
thousand - new-house- 
a-year, latest, fastest 
American Northwest 
towns, and, turning 
the corner of Van- 
couver Island, to shoot 
into the placid land- 
locked harbor of Vic- 
toria. The place has 
the look of a town fin- 
ished years ago. The 
people have settled 
down to a quiet enjoy- 
ment of life, doing 
business in a leisurely 
way, and not giving 
much time to it. They 
go to business at nine 
or tenin the morning, 
and close up at four or 
five in the evening, 
acting on Charles 
Lamb’s theory of 
atonement for coming 
late to his work in the 
morning, by going 
away early in the 
afternoon. The evening they give up to the 
discussion of a substantial English dinner and 
social enjoyment. A prominent feature of the 
evening routine in fine weather, is a drive over 
the excellent English-made roads in and around 
Victoria. The English law of the road prevails 
here. You turn to the left instead of the right. 
The men wear English mutton-chop whiskers, 
and the women are stout, rosy and wholesome 
looking, with large features not at all handsome. 
The Victorians boast of their equable, healthy 
climate, and it does seem to be a pleasant place 
for the summer. 





THE Butte Inter-Mountain contains an account 
of the discovery of placers on Fish Creek, about 
twenty miles from Butte, that bid fair to prove as 
rich as any that have ever been worked in the 
country. Prospectors have taken out $1 to the pan. 
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BY EMIGRANT TRAIN. 


Experience of a Passenger from St. Paul to 
Portland. 








Front thé,Portland Oregonian. 

Among the ‘arrivals by the Northern, Monday, 
was Mr. J. C. McLagan, of Manitoba, en route to 
Victoria as the Pacific coast representative of the 
Toronto Globe and Winnipeg Free Press. There 
being great inquiry in the provinces as to the 
arrangements for immigrant passage over the 
Northern Pacific, Mr. McLagan came by choice on 
an immigrant train, in order to present the facts, 
to his Canadian readers. Yesterday afternoon an 
Oregonian reporter met Mr. McLagan at the 
Northern Pacific land office, and interviewed him 
as follows: 


Reporter—You came through by emigrant train, 
I understand? 

Answer—Yes; I came from choice by emigrant 
train, desiring to know how emigrants are treated. 
in order that I might be able to state to the readers 
of the Globe the treatment received at the hands 
of the railway and its officials or employees, the 
road being one likely to be traveled largely by 
Canadians and also by others coming from the 
Eastern States to the Western coast. 

Q.—How long were you in coming across ? 

A.—Eight days from St. Paul to Portland. 

Q.—And did you find the trip in an emigrant 
car a pleasant one ? 

A.—Every convenience that any person requires, 
traveling with his family or otherwise, are to be 
found on the emigrant cars. The cars are new 
and clean, thoroughly warmed, and their ventila- 
tion is perfect. In fact they possess every accom- 
modation that a Pullman car can give, except the 
upholstering—sleeping berths, cooking arrange- 
ments, everything complete. You can, if you 
choose, have as good a meal on board as you can 
have in your own house. 

Q.—What is the whole expense of coming 
across ? 

A.--Fifty dollars will cover the entire cost of 
coming from St. Paul to Portland, and you can 
sleep with perfect ease—no change of cars nor 
anything. I would advise people coming from the 
East not to dread any want of comfort or conve- 
nience, as the cars are admirably adapted to com- 
fort in every respect. The treatment accorded to 
the emigrants is kind, and every facility is exten- 
ded for information. There is pure water in 
abundance and provisions can be obtained at 
points along the road. 

Q.—You speak of this road as one over which 
Canadians will probably travel. Is there likely 
tu be any considerable movement of Canadians 
in this direction? 

A.—Yes; a large movement, both from the 
Northwest and from the older provinces in 
Canada. 

Q.—Will it be immediate? 

A.—yYes; immediately. Ihave dozens of letters 
myself from people who are coming out to invest 
in Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Port Moody. 
Some of them will settle in Western Oregon, but 
I think the larger number will settle on the Sound 
in Washington Territory. 

Q.—What class of people? 

A.—Farmers and lumbermen. 

Q.—Do they have capital, as a rule? 

A.—Yes; one man aboard the train I was on 
showed me a draft on New York for $25,000. He 
was a man of family, and coming here to locate, 
and had besides money sufficient to pay his current 
expenses. He was from Ontario, and explained 
that he had gone all through the Northwest 
seeking a location, and then came out here. He 


came first over the Union Pacific—the N. P. road 
wasn’t open then—and decided to settle up in the 
Palouse country, and brought ample means with 
him. The reports that this man and others like 
him are going to send back, will bring a large 





number from there. Many in Canada are awaiting 
reports from those who have already come, and 
the success of those who have already settled 
here is going to attract an immense immigration 
to.this region. The facilities for transportation 
from Canada to the Northwest, via the lakes and 
Duluth, are so advantageous that the Northern 
route will be adopted by most of those who come 
West. No change of cars takes place between 
Duluth and Portland. 

Q.—From what you have seen of this country, 
how do you think that it will suit the class of 
people who are looking this way? 

A.—I was all over this country two years ago, 
and I have been a traveling advertisement for it 
ever since. I think it will suit them admirably. 

Q.—You think the character and resources of 
this country are attractive to the industrious and 
productive classes? 

A.—yYes, sir; my idea is that the farmers, as a 
class, now in this country haven’t got the push 
that eastern farmers have. The crops grow so 
easily here that they do not put that industry into 
farming that they should. I know several Cana- 
dian farmers who came here several years ago, 
and they are doing well—getting rich, in fact, 
As a fruit-growing country, I think that this is 
unsurpassed. The fruit I have seen here is 


wonderful. 


VALUE OF DAKOTA LANDS. 


Correspondence Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Ihave several times visited Dakota’s far-famed 
Red River Valley, and was familiar with that 
country 100 miles north and 100 miles west of 
Fargo, and at each visit I have been made to won- 
der at the immense extent of its most fertile soil, 
and never did it impress me more forcibly than 
on this my fifth annual visit to that region. No 
pen can do justice to Dakota’s broad and rich 
wheat fields. You hear much of the Dalrymple 
and other large wheat fields, but they can now no 
longer be distinguished from the country all 
about them by their harvests. For 150 miles east 
and west along the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
beginning at Detroit, Minn., about forty miles east 
of Fargo, aud running west beyond Jamestown, 
and fora like distance north and south, it may 
be called one immense wheat field. There are 
meadow lands and uncultivated lands in this 150 
miles square, but they are exceptions, and need 
scarcely be considered, It is difficult to believe 
this, and very hard to realize it after seeing it— 
the acres of wheat in that limit reaching up in 
such great numbers as to convey only vague ideas 
to most minds. 

Perhaps the real wealth of this country can be 
made more definite to a Kentucky mind by say- 
ing that persons having not one dollar interest in 
these lands consider them to-day, and for all 
future time, as well worth their price—say from 
$8 to $50 per acre, depending on location, as any 
land in our Bluegrass region are worth the price 
at which they are held. 

Now remember that this 150 miles square is 
only about one-eighth or one-tenth of what Da- 
kota is, or soon will be, as a wheat-producing 
State. There is not such a large body of fertile 
soil anywhere in the United States, not even in 
Illinois. 

Fargo is as yet and will always be the city and 
headquarters of this rich country. There are 
other large promising towns in Dakota, but none 
in size, or otherwise, to be at this time compared 
with Fargo. It has from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, has passed beyond the fuss and pushing 
time, and a be considered a solid and 
prosperous tows that ngtping can prevent grow- 
ing to fortyPusand inhabitants or more ina 
few years. Itis the céntre of this rich, already 
developed farming country, and has railroads 
leading out into the country—east, west, north, 
south, southwest, northwest—and another build- 








| 


ing southward to give direct connection with St. 
Louis. I speak mostly of this section of Dakota, 
as it is theone Iam most familiar with, and one 
which has demonstrated the wonderful capacities 
of the country. Most of the Territory is almost 
as good for farming, but has not the railroads, as 
yet, for shipping its products. The country west 
of Jamestown to Bismarck, Dakota, looks fully as 
well to-day as the country just described did 
three years ago, and will equal it, no doubt, in 
three years more. 


FARMERS WANTED MOST. 


From the Mandan Pioneer. 

To artisans who are tired of the East and its 
business vicissitudes, Dakota stretches out arms 
of welcome. And yet there is a word of warn- 
ing to be offered, or perhaps, to speak more prop- 
erly, a suggestion or two to be made. What West 
Dakota needs is farmers. We need artisans and 
business men too, but we need farmers most. 
The men in Philadelphia and other Eastern cities 
who want to cut loose from their present associa- 
tions and strike out for the great West are not 
farmers. The successful farmer is a man who 
knows something about his business. Thereis no 
doubt that a young man who may have worked 
in a Pennsylvania mill ever since he left school, 
would, if he came to the West Missouri country 
and took a farm, be successful if he displayed an 
ordinary amount of common sense in the work. 
He would, perhaps, have some experience that 
might be a little rough, but the fact remains that 
ten years hence would find him rich compared 
with what he would be if he stayed in the Key- 
stone State working for wages. Then, too, many a 
middle-aged artisan was raised on a farm. He 
left the old homestead and struck out for the 
city, thinking that there he might be able 
to make a fortune. Anyhow, he would see 
more of life. To such men, who are tired of 
the vain show and glittering mirages of city life, 
Dakota offers free homes, independence and hap- 
piness. 











PROSPERITY OF MILES CITY. 


From the Miles City (Mont.) Journal. 

Railroad men, traveling men, and all who have 
business up and down the line of the road, unite 
in the verdict that Miles City is incontestibly the 
liveliest town in this section of the country. At 
this season, when in all other places business is 
falling off, and preparations are being made for a 
dull and pinching season, Miles City appears to 
be putting forth new enterprises every day, and 
the volume of business, if not absolutely increas- 
ing, is certainly holding even with the rushing 
fall season, just passed. That we have the best 
town between Bismarck and Helena, none of us 
who have stuck our stakes here have ever 
doubted, but amid the din of the boomers’ bazoo 
that has blown incessantly for the past two years 
in the interest of railroad towns, it has been hard 
for a modest town like ours to obtain recognition. 
Once in a while, to be sure, some enterprising 
and perspicacious gentleman like the Marquis 
de Mores has read the future correctly and wisely 
avoiding the inflated communities who were 
doing business principally on wind, has cast his 
lot and invested his capital with us. There never 
having been any inflation here, there can be no 
contraction. Realestate hasruled steadily higher 
and higher each year, and whenever either busi- 


ness or residence property is offered it is sure of a 
purchaser at well-known values. What town is 
there of recent growth along the line of the 
Northern Pacific that could have stood, not to say 
recovered from, the conflagrations that fell to our 
lot this year. What town but Miles City could 
come up smiling after two such knock-downs as 
these fires were. The absolute earnestness of our 
business men and their confidence in the town 
speaks volumes. Wrought by our own hands, 
capital and energy, Miles City ishere tostay. And 
don't you forget it! 
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WILLIAM MILNOR ROBERTS. 





William Milnor Roberts, the subject of our 
portrait, was the chief engineer of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad during the period of its location, 
and of the construction of its lines from Lake 
Superior to the Missouri River, and from the 
Columbia River to Puget Sound. He was born 
in Philadelphia February 12th, 1810, of Quaker 
parents, and began his brilliar-t career as an engi- 
neer at the early age of sixteen, when he was 
employed as a chainmar on the Union Canal 
in Pennsylvania. In 1830 he was first engaged in 
railroading as engineer in charge of the Union 
Railroad and canal feeder. He served for the 
ensuing three years on the portage road which 
took canal boats over the Allegheny mountains. 
The list of railroads and canals to which he 
devoted his genius and skill during the next 
thirty years would be much too long to print here. 

In 1857 Mr. Roberts went 
to Brazil to survey and 








superintend the building of 
the Dom Pedro II. Rail- 
road, which he completed in 
1864. Returning to the United 
States he located the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railroad 
in 1867. In 1869 he became 
Chief Engineer of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. The 
whole line as it now exists 
was built upon the route 
chosen by him, except that 
portion of it between Boze- 
man and Garrison, Montana. 
Mr. Roberts’ pass for crossing 
the Rocky Mountains was 
the Deer Lodge pass. The 
Mullan Pass was selected by 
his successor, Gen. Anderson. 
In 1879 Mr. Roberts’ resigned 
his position with the North- 
ern Pacific Company to ac- 
cept an offer from the Bra- 
zilian government of three 
years’ employment. for $75,- 
000. In 1881 while examin- 
ing the River Velhas, he was 
seized with typhus fever at 
a little settlement called 
Soledade, and died after a 
brief illness, at the age of 
seventy-one. Mr. Samuel 
Wilkeson, his friend, and 
his companion upon the first | 
reconnoissance of the North- 
ern Pacific line west of the 
Rocky Mountains, contri- 
buted the following estimate 








of his character to a recent | _____ 


biographical sketch: 

‘‘He was the best engineer this country has 
produced. And he was the soul of honor. There 
was not money enough in the United States 
Treasury to buy him away from his conscience, 
or make him surrender a deliberately formed 
professional conclusion. Duty seemed to wholly 
control the man. Yet right alongside of his 
intolerant conscience was more mirthfulness 
than I ever saw in man; more tenderness and 


sweetness than I have seen in most men. The | 


good stories and the accumulated wit of the 
English-speaking world seemed to be in his head. 
I traveled with him thousands of miles, ate with 
him, slept with him, rode with him by rail, on 
the sea, on horseback. In eleven years’ constant 
association I never saw a trace of selfishness in 
Milnor Roberts—not even that commonest expres- 
sion of it which grumbles at discomforts. His 
patience and sweetness were inexhaustible, except 


when in his business he uncovered a thief or a | 





} 


| for shipment. 


liar. He was generous and self-forgetful beyond 
all my experience of men. Had it been possible 
for him to do so, he would have given himself 
away limb by limb. His energy as an engineer 
was exceptional. For rapidity of work he was 
unequaled. His power of labor made him a 
proverb. I have seen him before breakfast writ- 
ing in a corner of a car on the Pacific railroad. 
At nine o’clock at night he was yet writing. I 
have seen him steadily through the day take 
notes in a stage coach, and on a steamer. He was 
the only man I ever saw write continuously in 
the saddle. I believe he wrote from Walla Walla 
to Missoula, on our reconnoissance of the North- 
ern Pacific route. Oh, the great engineer and the 
dear man! It seems but yesterday that, as our 
horses walked through the Coriacan Defile, I 
coaxed him to put up his note-book and talk. 
And then I became acquainted with the unseen 
presence that watched and guided him while he 


THE ADVANCE OF THE RUSTLERS. 





Under the title of ‘“The Advance of the Rustlers,” 
Crosby S. Noyes, the editor of the Washington 
Star, publishes a very elaborate and interesting 
article descriptive of the Northwest and the char- 
acter of its people. It anticipates that the vast 
migration to Dakota will soon occupy all the new 
land, and be forced to go further west. The 
writer shows that the growth of this country, 
although almost without precedent for rapidity, 
has all the elements of solidity and permanency. 
It is not speculative and ephemeral. With all 
the wonderful natural advantages and resources 
of the country, it has had the good fortune of 
attracting the class of men that Mr. Noyes calls 
‘‘rustlers.” He says: 





‘The same restless, speculative people that raised 
| Chicago bodily out of the mud, and re-created it 

again and again out of the ashes, and then pushed 
on further northwest to the 
Mississippi, and leveled the 








was building the Dom Pedro railroad in Brazil— 
that remoulded his life in South America—that 
ever since came to him when in trouble or doubt, 
and gave him wisdom and strength—that finally 
made the whole life of this great constructor to 
be spiritual and childlike. 





THE coal fields bordering on the Tenaway, in 
Washington Territory, bid fair to develop into 
something valuable. The coal is said to be a very 
superior quality of bituminous, is of a shiny jet 
color, and makes an excellent flame. Some spec- 
imens we saw tried gave a very satisfactory heat. 
Its proximity to the North Pacific Railroad survey 
adds value to the find, either for the company or 
The mines are of easy access, and 


not more than three or four miles from the reg- 
ular thoroughfare of travel—the wagon road, and 
proposed Cascade branch railroad. The lateness 
of the discovery will render their development 
impracticable this winter. 


hills and filled up the valleys 
to make room for St. Paul, 
with its busy population of 
80,000, and as soon as that 
task was well under way, 
moved a step further north 
and converted the great falls 
of St. Anthony into a mill- 
race to make Minneapolis the 
biggest flour factory in the 
world, with a duplicate popu- 
lation to that of St. Paul,— 
these are the same ‘‘rustlers’ 
that are now overrunning Da 
kota, building up railroad 
towns, river towns, valley 
towns, and starting wheat 
farms, raising grain elevators, 
and preparing generally to 
make that territory fulfill its 
manifest destiny of supplying 
the larger part of the 20,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat required 
annually to keep the Minne- 
apolis mills going. Who 
can tell what limits to put 
to the growth of this new 
Northwest in the next 
twenty years, with such 
men to the front?” 


eo 
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HOW DAKOTA GROWS. 


‘I have just come back 
from Dakota,” said a passen- 
ger in the next seat to me, 
‘‘and you ought to see the 
boom up there. Corner lots 
$2,000 apiece, where six weeks 
ago there was a bare prairie. 
Why, on my way out the conductor on the train 
showed me where a new town was to be started; 
the workmen were just then putting in a switch- 
track., Well, in two weeks I came back; there 
was a station there, three schools, four stores, 
a lumber yard, a hotel, and two or three dwell- 
ings.” 

‘*Do they have any newspapers up there ?” 

‘* Newspapers? Well I should say so. I struck 
one place they called a town. There were just 
three buildings in the place, and in one of them, 
a little thing about 8x10 feet, a newspaper was 
printed. The editor, proprietor, foreman, com- 
positor, pressman, ‘devil,’ and reporter was 
a young man named Raymond, I think, who had 
been a compositor on the Chicago Tribune for two 
or three years. He told me he was Justice of the 
Peace, had his board paid up and money in his 
pocket and he never felt so good in his life be- 
fore.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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TACOMA AND ITS TRIBUTARY COUNTRY. 


Paul Schulze Talks about the Resources of 
the Upper Puget Sound Region. 








From an interview in the Portland Oregonian. 

The growth of the country on the borders of 
Puget Sound is very remarkable indeed, and the 
immigration thither equally so. The valleys of 
the Snohomish, Cedar River, Stuck and Puyallup 
and other valleys have been settling up and are 
being brought under what I may call an intensi- 
fied cultivation, that is, diversified farming in 
smaller tracts. The development of the coal in- 
dustries and the revival of the lumber trade have 
stimulated production largely. There is also a 
very noticeable growth along the coast at Gray’s 
Harbor and Shoalwater Bay; also along the 
Cowlitz and other streams coming from 
the Cascades and coast ranges of mountains. 
You are more or less familiar with the growth 
of the cities of Tacoma and Seattle. The 
growth of Seattle speaks for itself, and so does 
that of Tacoma. ButI want to call your atten- 
tion to one thing, which is generally overlooked. 
To my regret, I have noticed in some of the 
letters written by some of the correspondents who 
came here upon the opening of the Northern 
Pacific that Tacoma is regarded as a purely arti- 
ficial creation of the railroad. Such statements 
must convey an entirely erroneous impression. 
If New Tacoma be a railroad creation the facts 
clearly show the wisdcm of her creators. Ii 
may be rightfully said that the people of Taco- 
ma in the past have depended a little too much 
upon railroad “pap” and too little upon their 
own energy and the resources of the country tri- 
butary to their city. But this, it seems to me, is 
fast changing for the better, although I hardly 
think that the people of Tacoma half understand 
the vast resources of the country which must find 
its outlet at Tacoma. First, to speak of the agri- 
cultural resources of that region: take the Valley 
of the Puyallup and its branches, the Stuck River 
Valley, White River and Green River Valleys. I 
myself had no conception of the extent and fer- 
tility of that region until I sent, during the past 
season, land examiners into that locality and read 
their reports. There is a vast amount of highly 
fertile land which can be brought under cultiva- 
tion at comparatively small expense. I know 
what I am speaking of, and I predict that the 
rural population in that region will double within 
the next twelve months. Then there is the Puy- 
allup Indian reservation, which cannot much 
longer be withheld from settlement, but will be 
thrown open. 

Take it all in all, I believe the country immedi- 
ately tributary to Tacoma can support a rural 
population exceeding that now dwelling in the 
Willamette Valley. Then the coal industry is as 
yet in its very infancy. There are now being 
worked the South Prairie, the Wilkeson and the 
Carbon Hill coal mines, which find their outlet to 
Tacoma; and other vast coal fields and better coal 


have been found further up the Puyallup, which 


will not be allowed much longer to lie undevel- 
oped. There are also extensive beds of,iron ore 
near the coal fields, and of limestone, all of which 
must find their outlet at Tacoma. Summing up, 
Iam of the opinion that Tacoma is not only des- 
tined to become important as a port, but as a 
manufacturing centre as well. With vast forests, 
good coal, iron and limestone at its very doors, a 
rich agricultural country at its back; with its rail- 
road and shipping facilities, it cannot be other- 
wise. Of course, the fact that it is the Puget 
Sound terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
will help Tacoma, but the facts to which I have 
called that attention will contribute more to its 
growth than all the railroad managers can do. 
Another feature which will contribute to the 
growth of Tacoma, is the nearness and easy ap- 
proach of Mount Tacoma and its glaciers. Their 





grandeur and beauty will attract many wealthy 
tourists, who expect comfortable and luxurious 
entertainment, and are willing to pay for it. This 
will also take off the ‘‘ rough edge” of Tacoma, 
and tend to general refinement. Another fact, 
through the munificence of Mr. Charles B. Wright, 
of Philadelphia, Tacoma will soon have two edu- 
cational institutions, which I think will excite the 
envy of Portland. They willbe under the charge 
of Bishop Paddock, whom I consider admirably 
fitted, by all the qualifications of scholarship and 
culture, for the management of such institutions. 





THE LOWER PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 


One of the best evidences of enduring pros- 
perity for Whatcom and Bellingham Bay lies in 
the fact that the territory tributary to this point 
is being settled up with an industrious class of 
farmers and stock-raisers. Every incoming boat 
brings to Whatcom land and home-seekers who 
immediately push back into the interior in search 
of desirable locations for permanent homes. 
The entire section of country east of the Bay to 
the Cascade Range, and north to the boundary 
line, is susceptible of cultivation, and there yet 
remains at least three-fifths of the entire tract 
open to homestead entry. It is no exaggeration 
to say that five thousand families can yet secure 
desirable homes in the interior of Whatcom 
County. But the opportunities here offered will 
not last always. The great tide of immigration 
that is sweeping hitherward from the Eastern 
and Middle States, is already being felt. Three 


years at most will be sufficient to absorb every 
foot of Government land in the Puget Sound 
basin. Those who are in search of choice loca- 
tions must come early in order to secure them.— 
W hateom (Washington Territory) Reveille. 


VACANT LAND IN EAST WASHINGTON. 


From the Dayton Chronicle. 

Nearly every day we receive letters from the 
East, asking us if there is any vacant land in this 
vicinity, and the prospect of getting a government 
claim close to market. We have frequently said 
through the columns of the Chronicle that al- 
though much of the land in Columbia County is 
fenced and ‘‘held,” there are still plenty of 
quarter sections that are smuggled and held 
without any right but squatter’s right. There iS 
some vacant land lying between Dayton and 
Snake River, and considerable of it in Garfield 
and Asotin counties, which lie south of Snake 
River and at one time were embraced within the 
boundaries of Columbia County. A _ stranger 
coming into the country would find some diffi- 
culty in finding desirable locations, unless he 
would first go to the land office and procure a 
correct plat of the townships which he desires to 
look over, and then engage the services of a sur- 
veyor. By this means a number of good claims 


may be procured surprisingly near the city, some 
of them very likely improved to some extent. 
Don’t stay away from our country because the 
land is all claimed, as some men would claim 
Europe if they had the chance. 


oe —— 











Mr. BEECHER IS RIGHT.—Mr. Beecher is right 
when he says that the new Northwest is rich in 
‘‘livable” lands, and poor in settlements. There 
will be great cities built on Puget Sound, large 
towns and trade centres in Oregon, Washington 
Territory, Idaho, Montana and Dakota. The in- 
flow of population has hardly began. A wide 
expanse of country, rich in agriculture, mineral 
and grazing resources, scarcely feels the effects of 
an immigration boom. Territories that are capable 
of supporting millions of people are dotted with 


but a few thousands. But it requires no very 
vivid imagination to hear ‘‘ the tramp of millions 
yet to be” resounding through the new North- 
west. Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, in his capacity 
of boomer and prophet, warns young men to gou 
early and possess the land. Mr. Beecher’s wae 
are weighty and wise.—Seattle Herald. 





RIDING AN ELK. 


The Hair-Raising Recital of an Old Hunter 
In the Canyons of Colorado. 








From the Rocky Mountain News. 

J. H. Marden, better known as ‘‘ Buckhorn 
Joe,” arrived in the city yesterday with a wagon 
load of game shot in and near Bear Creek Cafion. 
He says: ‘‘It was last Monday, and I was up 
Turkey Creek Cafion on the look out for game. I 
saw fresh signs of elk, and I climbed up a rock 
to take a look around. I had to be awful quiet 
about it, though, so’s not to skeer the game. The 
rock I clum wasn’t above thirty-five feet high, 
and I calkerlated that there wouldn’t be much 
danger of their getting sight first. I got up to 
the top and looked around long enough to satisfy 
me that there wasn’t anything in sight. Then I 
started to go down the other side. It was very 
steep on that side, and I reached out and caught 
the limbs of a big spruce tree that stood up 
against the side of the rock. I hadn’t scarcely 
more than done this than my feet slipped from 
under me, and I swung out off the rock. My 
weight was too much for the limbs I had hold of, 
and I went down almost as though I was lead, 
taking the limbs with me. I didn’t strike ground, 
though, and now, come to think it over, I wish 
Ihad. An elk with seven-prong horns was hid- 
ing under the rock in the shade of the spruce 
tree, and I fell square on his shoulders. 

“T guess it would be hard to tell who was 
skeert the most, me ortheelk. The elk started as 
though he was shot, and this saved me the trouble 
of doing anything of the kind, for he set back 
his head and brought them big horns of his right 
square down on my legs, and held me there as 
fast as if I was glued to his back. The wits 
seemed skeert out of thatelk. He didn’t seem to 
care where he went or where I wanted him to go. 
Turkey Creek Cafion seemed to please him very 
well for a little while, or until some dogs got 
after him. He didn’t appear to have any regard 
for his safety, and seemed only looking for dan- 
gerous places to run along. I wasn’t afraid for 
the elk, but when at times he skirted along the 
edges of precipices, where the fall would be 
anywhere from three to five hundred feet, I was 
somewhat afraid that the consarned elk would 
loosen the grip of his horns on my legs.” 

‘* How far did you run?” 

“T didn’t runatall. The elk did the running, 
and I lay just as still as I could. Sometimes 
when he would leap over a chasm I would find 
my heart standing still, too.” 

‘* But how far did you go?” 

‘* Well, we went upto the head of Turkey Creek 
Cajfion at the start, a distance of about ten miles, 
and then back again and out into Bear Creek 
Cafion. When the elk got out into this cafion he 
seemed only freshed up for the run, and only 
more anxious than ever before for taking in the 
fine scenery that the tourists come out here to 
look at. Ihad grown very tired of it, but this 
did not trouble the elk.” 

‘*How did you escape?” 

‘* Well, you see as we came down Bear Creek 
Cafion, after a run of about twenty miles in this 
cafion we almost run over my 14-year-old boy 


there, who was out hunting, and as quick as a 
flash the lad sent a bullet through the heart of 
the elk. Then we stopped. I’ve reckoned it up, 
and if that elk and I went a foot we went forty- 
five miles.” 

Mr. Marden bore many evidences of the hard- 
ship he had undergone, his face and hands being 
literally flayed. 





Tue Ashland, Oregon, Tidings says: ‘‘Some 
20,000 acres of land on the sage brush flats near 
Tule Lake, have been entered at the United States 
land offices by settlers under the homestead, pre- 
emption, timber culture and desert land laws, 
since the Van Bremer Brothers began construct- 
7. a irrigating ditch from Little Klamath 
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THE COAL BUNKERS AT NEW TACOMA. also owns a line of large iron steam colliers which | three tracks running parallel over the top. The 
ply between New Tacoma and San Francisco, a | bunker is 800 feet long and 80 feet above high 

The illustration on this page represents the great | distance of about 600 miles by water. The coal | water. The bunker and the trestle leading to it 
coal bunkers recently erected at New Tacoma, | isa high grade of lignite, of good steam genera- | are built entirely of wood, so distributed and pro- 
Washington Territory, for the storage and ship- | ting power, but not equal to the bituminous coals | portioned as to give ample strength to bear the 
ment of the product of the Wilkeson and Carbon- | of the East. The great coal and iron mines,'prac- | great weight to which it is subjected. The depth 
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AT NEW TACOMA, 


THE COAL BUNKERS 








ado coal fields, that lie up against the western | tically inexhaustible, and the vast forests of this | of water alongside the wharf is from thirty-two 
face of the Cascade Mountains, about thirty miles | region, make its future as a prominent industrial | to forty-two feet at low tide. The structure rests 
from tide-water, at the head of Puget Sound. | point certain. | upon a foundation of 850 piles driven to refusal. 
These fields are tapped by a branch of the North- | The coal bunker is built at an angle to the shore, | The cars are pushed down upon either track to 
ern Pacific Railroad. The Carbonado is the | the trestle leading to it being curved. A single | the end, where the coal is dumped directly into 
largest yet developed, and belongs to the Central track is laid toa point a short distance from the | bins occupying the upper portion of the bunker, 
Pacific Railroad of {California. This company | shore end of the bunker, where it branches into | and having a storage capacity of 4,000tons. From 
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the bins the coal is guided by chutes into the hold 
of the collier moored alongside. The heights are 
so proportioned that gravity does the work of 
stowing and also of loading the vessel. The 
bunker cost about $65,000. Although of mmense 
size, it is not sufficient to handle the output of 
the coal field. 

In the right of the engraving is shown an ele- 
vated pier with two tracks, from which the coal 
is loaded directly into the vessel, no storage bins 
being provided. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC MATTERS. 


An Interesting Talk with Vice-President 
Oakes. 


From the Portland Oregonian. 

** Oar Eastern dispatches tells us that you have 
gone over the road to inaugurate the economical 
policy recently adopted,” said the reporter. 

‘* Yes,” answered Mr. Oakes, ‘‘I have madea 
complete examination of the road in all parts, in 
daylight. Large reductions on the operating 
force have been made.” 

‘* What is the condition of the line ?” asked the 
news gatherer. 

‘*T found its physical condition first class. Its 
appurtenances, side tracks, water tanks, turn 
tables and station houses are amply sufficient for 
its needs. Earnings thus far in November are at 
the rate of $300,000 a week, considerably in excess 
of previous estimates. The road could easily do 
50 per cent. more business with its present equip- 
ments.” “ 

** How will your new policy affect Portland ?” 

“* The policy of retrenchment will be restricted 
t» operating expenses. Construction work now 
under way, including improvements in Portland 
and Albina, will be continued.” 

** What about the bridge and the union depot? 
Some uneasiness is felt about them.” 

‘* Work on the bridge will be prosecuted slowly, 
in order that the cost may be at the minimum. 
The purpose of the company is to complete the 
bridge and the union depot simultaneously. 
There is no need of special haste in either work. 
Accommodations most needed at this time are the 
extension of yard facilities and the completion 
of shops at Albina. This work will be pushed 
with all possible dispatch.” 

** How about the hotel?” 

‘*‘The best answer is in the work itself. It 
could not well be pushed more vigorously.” 

‘*How do you regard the recent arrangement 
with the other Pacific roads?” 

‘**T consider the arrangement by which the ter- 
ritory was divided geographically as eminently 
just to both interests, and in the end, I am con- 
fident, the people of San Francisco and Portland 
will recognize it to be the case. San Francisco 
and Portland will each enjoy the territory na- 
turally tributary to them undisturbed by un- 
profitable competition. The experience of ship- 
pers and railroads in all parts of the country is 
that cutting of 1ates is of no permanent value to 
either interest.” 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MINES. 

‘Is there anything of interest along the line of 
the road that the public would like to know?” 
asked the reporter. 

Mr. Oakes leaned back in his chair as if he 
wished he hadn’t consented to be interviewed, re- 
mained silent some time, and then said: ‘‘ You 
may say that the volume of through business has 
largely exceeded expectations. The local busi- 








ness isa surprise to the management. The com- | 
pletion of the road has opened to capital mining | 


districts heretofore practically inaccessible. We 
find that mines are being opened at many points 


between Billings and Spokane Falls, heretofore | 
unheared of, and mining districts well known | 
| extent of sea coast, while the five named States 


before the advent of the road have received 





Fork mines, a great deal of ore and matter avait 
shipment. A town called Cooke City, named for 
Jay Cooke, who has large interests there, has 
sprung up in that locality within a few months, 
and now numbers 300 people.” 

The McGinniss district, north of Billings, has 
several very large mines also yielding consider- 
able ore and matte; notably the Collar mine, 
which promises to be one of the best mines in the 
territory. This mine is under the personal man- 
agement of C. W. Mead, formerly president of 
the Omaha Smelting and Refining Works. 

‘*Mining operations in the vicinity of Helena 
have shown renewed activity since the road 
reached that point. The railroad’s business at 
Helena alone has exceeded $100,000 per month. 
Considerable interest is manifested in the Bitter 
Root region tributary to Missoula, 

The Coeur d’Aléne mines, of which full ac- 
counts have been published in your newspapers, 
are likely to be as extensive in value as the mines 
of the famous Leadville district. Notwithstand- 
ing winter is upon us, the people are flocking to 
these mines from all sections via Rathdrum. In 
the spring this movement will be largely aug- 
mented and will seek ingress also by way of 
Trout Creek and Heron’s. <A well known capital- 
ist of Butte City has expressed the intention 
of building a wagon road from Trout Creek to the 
mines early in the spring. 

‘*On my way here I stopped at Kootenai sta- 
tion and met a very intelligent man who had 
just arrived from the quartz mines in British 
Columbia on the Kootenai River. Very little has 
been said of late concerning the mines, but about 
one year ago, you will remember, they were fully 
described in the newspapers. There seems to be 
no doubt of the existence of low grade galena 
ores in large quantity in that district, that will 
seek a market in good time over the Northern 
Pacific. 

‘‘These mines form but a small part of the 
great number already opened and being opened 
almost every day, now affording the Northern 
Pacific very considerable traffic and likely 
in the near future to form one of the largest, 
if not the largest item in its local earnings. 
The fact that the Northern Pacific line is 
continuous from the great lakes to the 
Pacific Ocean, exerts an important influence 
upon the development of local traffic that few 
people fully appreciate, The best illustration of 
this is found in the experience of people living, 
we will say, fifty or one hundred miles east or 
west of Ogden. Producers thus situated are sub- 
ject to a tariff made up of the combined local 
rates of the Union and Central Pacific. Under 
like conditions on the Northern Pacific, rates are 
based on continuous mileage. In other words all 
parts of the Northern Pacific line are open on 
equal terms to all shippers.” 

THE Flathead Indians about Missoula do not 
wish to remove to the Tobacco Plains country, 
which they had heretofore expressed a desire to 
do. They say, ‘‘That was before the railroad 
came; railroad pretty good thing; we like to see 
railroad go every day; all we want is good men 
on the railroad; let Injin ride at any time; see 
cow on track, stop railroad, send men to drive 
cow off. We want good men on railroad.” And 
every mother’s son of them nodded assent. 


OREGON, Washington and North Idaho,constitut- 
ing the Pacific Northwest, have nearly as much ter- 
ritory to be supplied with transportation, as has 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota all combined, and possess the power of 





producing as much demanding transportation. | 
| tion was made use of, and it is a proof of the 


They also have far more inland navigation that 
is open to competition in navigation, and a long 


marked impetus by its completion. In the Clark’s | have none. 








WINTER IN DAKOTA. 


From the Bismarck Tribune of December 20th. 

The weather is as beautiful as a May morning 
and has been nearly every day since the begin- 
ning of December. Business men are to be seen 
on the streets in their shirt sleeves; overcoats, 
over-shoes and mittens are not in demand. The 
ice on the river is honeycombed and is unsafe 
crossing. Doors and windows are thrown open 
as in summer; the breezes are soft and balmy, 
and work on the Dakota capitol building is pro- 
gressing both day and night, the laborers working 
in their shirt sleeves. 

It rarely ever rains in Dakota in winter time, 
and two years ago this winter, during the montlis 
of December, January and February there were 
but four cloudy days. Bright sunshine during 
the day, while the moonlight and starlight pre- 
sented features that called for admiration and 
praise from all who were privileged to behold 
them. 

As a rule in winter the thermometer ranges 
from 60 above to 10 below. Thirty-eight below is 
the coldest on record, while it has been as high as 
71 above. There are not a dozen days in winter 
when the extreme cold credited to Dakota is 
reached, and then its degree is not realized, be- 
cause the sun is bright and the atmosphere dry 
and clear. 

There are more cold and disagreeable days in 
winter in Ohio, Indiana and Missouri than in 
Dakota; more that are disagreeable in winter, so 
far as the weather is concerned, in Washington, 
New York or Boston than will be found at Bis- 
marck, Dakota’s capital. 

We have more bright and beautiful days than 
either of these cities, and fewer dark, gloomy dis- 
agreeable ones, We have more that is pure and 
bracing; less that is poisonous and enervating. 

People who live in this region have brighter 
eyes, better complexions, better appetities, better 
digestion, a firmer tread, and are more hopeful, 
heartier in their laughter and happier than those 
who live in the gloomy regions further south. 

Dakota in summer as wellas in winter isa land of 
bright skies and pure atmosphere. As has been be- 
fore remarked by the Tribune, if it blows, it blows, 
but never goes into the cyclone business. If it is 
cold no one needs to be reminded of it, but every- 


body insists that they do not feel it; if it is warm 
it is warm, and can equal at times the tempera- 
ture of Florida in winter, as well as in summer, 
but when an attempt is made to get up anything 
in the way of sickness, beyond the usual diseases 
resulting from excesses and abuses, the result is a 
failure. There is nothing in Dakota that will 
give one the ague or produce a germ of fever, 








WHAT DIRT WILL DO. 


The wonderful producing power of the soil of 
Umatilla County has been frequently referred to, 
and has given the people of this section an unde- 
served reputation for being the biggest liars on 
the continent. To the squash peddlers who are 
wringing from a stubborn soil the means for a 
scanty subsistence in other places on this earthly 
clod, the average yield in Umatilla County seems 
almost fabulous. Here is a specimen: Last spring, 
two young men, Charles E. Miller and D. W. 
Bowman, leased sixteen acres for gardening at 
the eastern end of the county. From one little 
patch that measured just 7-16ths of an acre, they 
took off 164 tons of carrots. From seven acres 
of potatoes they had 1,300 bushels. They raised 
besides on the 16-acre tract, 50 tons of cabbage, 
10 tons of tomatoes, 5 tons of onions, besides 
squashes, corn, beans, peas, etc., the weight of 
which in tons it is not possible to arrive at. It is 


confidently believed, that fully 100 tons of garden- 
stuff was produced from the 16-acre field. Irriga- 





fertilizing property of running water to reinforce 
and make productive strong soils. It can be 
beneficially used everywhere, even in the States. 
—Heppner, Oregon, Gazette. 
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NORTHWESTERN MONTANA, 


Good Openings for Farmers and Stock- 
Raisers Described. 








Correspondence Portland News. 

HorsE Puatns, M. T., Dec. 4.—This place is 555 
miles from Portland, on the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and situated in the center of a 
long, narrow stretch of prairie-like land, in the 
mountains. Horse Plains proper, is fifteen miles 
long and eight miles wide, with the run of the 
mountains. The Clark’s Fork River and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad run across the plains. 
On the west, after a stretch of rolling, timbered 
land, is Thompson’s Plains, another clear, level 
stretch, similar to Horse Plains, and to the east 
of Horse Plains, about three miles, is Paradise 
Valley, all in the same long mountain prairie. 
The Clark’s Fork River runs the whole stretch, 
along the south side, and at the base of the high 
mountains. A little town has sprung up at this 
station. Lynch & McDiarmid have about com- 
pleted a large, substantial building, for a general 
merchandise store. One hotel, a meat market, 
two saloons, and a number of other 
buildings go to make up the town. 





| these different points, make homes and begin 
| stock raising on a small scale. 


It will not be 
many years before the country becomes so thickly 
settled as to require a railroad to export its pro- 
ducts and import its supplies. This place being 
the nearest railroad station and the most natural 
point, as to the lay of the country, will be the 
junction of a branch line to the Flat Head and 
Kootenai countries before many years. 


HUNTING THE BUFFALO. 


Correspondence Helena (Mont.) Independent. 

In going down the Yellowstone in Montana, 
and across the vast region lying between Glen- 
dive and Mandan, one is struck with the evident 
scarcity of game. This famous region, where 
two or three years ago herds of buffalo, ante- 
lope and deer were seen on every side, is now to 
all appearance stripped of its game. The fact is, 
the slaughter of buffalo and deer has been im- 
mense for the past two years, and particularly of 
the former. It is estimated that during the past 








winter there have been a thousand hunters en- | 





The most of Horse Plains has been 
settled for a number of years. All 
the old settlers are well to do, having 
made their money principally by 
stock raising. The place is so pro- 
tected by mountains that the climate 
is very moderate for the latitude. 
Most all cereals, vegetables and ber- 
ries are grown with good success 
for home consumption. Even corn, 
strawberries and melons are raised 
in plentiful quantities with but little 
trouble. The place will eventually 
become quite a prominent point, on 
account of the large scope of farm- 
ing and grazing land tributary to it. 
Thompson Valley, on the headwaters} 
of the Thompson River, containing 
about 1,000 square miles of good 
farming and grazing land, is forty 
miles aJmost due north of here. 
Pleasant Valley, a somewhat larger 
scope of fertile land, is fifty miles 
away, in a northeast direction. 
Forty miles northeast will reach the 
lower end of Flat Head Lake, and 
twenty-five miles further up the 
lake is the centre of the great Flat 
Head Lake country, which has been 
previously mentioned in the News. 
In extent it is about the size of Walla 
Walla Valley, with smaller valleys stretching to 
the northeast, up the Flat Head River and to the 
northwest towards the Kootenai country. There 
are some twenty odd families in the Flat Head 
country, and it is known to be as fine a stock-raising 
country as there is in western Montana. One hun- 
dred miles north of Horse Plains is Tobacco Plains, 
a strip of tillable and grazing land, 100 by forty 
tniles in extent, which has quite a number of set- 
tlers already. The British Columbia line runs 
through the northern part of Tobacco Plains. 
The Kootenai mining country is 150 miles north- 








west of here, with a good pack trail the whole dis- | 


tance. Ninety miles southwest (part way by 


wagon road and the balance by trail) will reach | 
the Coeur d’Aléne mining district; this route to | 
the Coeur d’Aléne mines was used by quite a | 


number of men early last summer. The business 
men of Horse Plains intend building a wagon 
road next spring from here to the Flat Head Lake 
country. A good road can be built for $1,000. It 
is also intended to put on a daily stage from here 
to the lake as soon as the road is completed. 

All of these valleys and “plains” north of 
here are but sparsely settled as yet, but every 


year a larger number of settlers find their way to 








FIVE MINUTES’ WORK. 


gaged in the business of slaughtering buffalo 


along the line of the Northern Pacific between | 
An eagle-eyed hunter | 


Mandan ané Livingston. 
gave me the following interesting details as to 
the modus operandi in slaughtering herds of 
buffalo. In the first place, the experienced 
hunter uses the Sharpe rifle, 40-90 calibre. 
this he can kill at 1,000 yards. When he sees a 
herd of buffalo he usually slips up to within con- 


venient range, from 400 to 500 yards, and always | 


selects a cow for his first victim. He does this 


for the reason that the cow is followed by both | 
_ tion. Mount Tacoma, with its snow-covered peaks 


her yearling and two-year old calves, and they 
will usually stand by her to the last. 
his buffalo outright. If he does, the herd will 
stampede at once. 
fatally, but so that the animal will dash round ina 
circle before falling. This it always does when 
mortally wounded, and after a few moments lies 
down. 

The remainder of the herd are not alarmed at 
this; but continue to graze, or look on dazed 
spectators of the tragedy being enacted. After 
his first shot the hunter pauses until quiet is re- 
stored, and again fires at another cow, with simi- 





With | 


But under | 
no circumstances will the experienced hunter kill | 


The policy is to wound | 





lar results. He always aims to put his ball just 
behind the fore shoulder, which will cause death 
in five minutes at furthest. When the cows haveall 
been slain, he then turns his attention to the calves, 
and lastly to the bulls. The experienced hunter 
generally bags the entire herd, unless he is so 
unfortunate as to drop his game immediately, 
when all the survivors stampede at once. The 
buffalo does not scare at the crack of a gun. He 
has decidedly more courage than discretion. It 
is only when the crack is followed by an imme- 
diate fall that he realizes its deadly nature and 
takes alarm. The policy of killing the cows first 
and then the calves, has resulted in the almost 
utter extinction of the female buffalo. Herds of 
melaicholy bulls can still occasionally be seen, 
sometimes in bands of twenty or thirty, and often 
without a single cow. 

As I have said, the bulls are now about all 
that are now left of the buffalo. They largely 
owe their safety to the fact that their hides are less 
valuable than those of the cows, while at the 
same time they are more difficult to kill. The 
hide of the bull is only worth to the hunter from 
$1.80 to $2, while that of the cow 
brings $3.25, and that of the two- 
year old calf is worth from $1 to 
$1.50. But of late there has sprung 
up quite a demand through the East 
for the head of the buffalo bull. The 
well-preserved head of an aged bull 
decked out with glass eyes and horns, 
in fact, will readily sell for $24 in 
the Eastern markets. Consequently, 
the buffalo hunter of the future will 
wage a destructive war upon the bull 
tribe, and these venerable relics of a 
by-gone era will also pass swiftly 
away. 

AN ArtTist’s View.—H. L. Far- 
ney, the Cincinnati artist, was in- 
terviewed lately, on his trip to the 
Pacific coast, and among other ques- 
tions, was asked : 

‘*What was the most striking part 
of the country you visited ?” 

‘The vicinity of Puget Sound. It 
is the most beautiful part of this 





continent. The climate is even and 
salubrious. There is never much iee 
or snow. The soil is fine and the 


scenery is magnificent. A gentle- 
man of the party who has visited 
nearly every part of the globe, said 
there was nothing that equaled it, 
except the Greek Archipelago. The 
people there are intelligent and progressive, and 
the country is bound to develop with wonderful 
rapidity. The atmosphere is so clear that Mount 
Baker, distant forty miles, looms up as though 
it were but a few steps away. Seattle, the 
commercial center of the country, is a wonderful 
place, and will be the Chicago of the Pacific 
Coast. It has a fine harbor, is well built, and 
it is growing very fast. Tacoma is also a pros- 
perous and enterprising place. It was the first 
place on the Pacific coast touched by the Northern 
Pacific, and occupies a very commanding posi- 


rises in the distance, and is a part of a most in- 
teresting range of which very little is known.” 
EXCHANGES from all sections of the Pacific coast 
report the old prospectors are getting the Coeur 
d’Aléne fever badly, and parties are forming to be 
on the ground early in the spring. In California 
particularly, a general rush for the new gold fields 
is expected next May. An estimate based upon 
reports of parties forming in various sections, 
places the number of prospectors, miners, traders 
and adventurers who will be in the new camp by 
June next, at not less than fifteen thousand. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1884. 


Tue latest new town started in Washington 
Territory is called Okanogan. It is on an exact 
line, east and west, with Spokane Falls and 
Seattle, 120 miles west from the first named and 
115 east from Seattle, and is very near the centre 
of the Territory, a fact not overlooked by its 
founders in connection with the possibilities of 
its becoming a State capital in the future. 


-__— oe e—- —— 


WE have numerous inquiries for the addresses 
of lawyers and real estate agents who can be 
recommended to transact land busiuess in the 
Northwestern States and Territories. It would 
be advantageous for such individuals and firms 
as give attention to this kind of business, to ad- 
vertise in our columns. We will publish short 
cards, giving name, address and references, one 
year, for $10. 





THE Tacoma papers begin to talk of the advan- 
tages of their growing town for manufactures. 
The Ledger says that her central location, her 
nearness to the ocean, her commodious and easily 
accessible harbor, her railroad connections and 
her inexhaustible mines of pure bituminous coal 
seem to indicate with unerring certainty that on 
the shores of Commencement Bay will be cer.tered 
not only the commerce of the Northwest, but also 





manufacturing interests of great magnitude. Of 
raw material there are wheat, wood, iron and 
wool, and in the mines of coal in the vicinity is 
stored up the motive power. 


Two Dakota towns have lately suffered severe 
losses in the burning of their principal hotels. 
The Carrington hotel had only been furnished and 
occupied a few weeks before it was destroyed. 
It cost $25,000. A new structure will be put in 
its place next spring by the enterprising and lib- 
eral Carrington and Casey Land Company, which 
has built up the town. In Jamestown the Da- 
kota House and the whole block of wooden 
buildings adjoining, were burned, on a cold De- 
cember night when the thermometer registered 
20° below zero. Jamestown is so vigorous and 
prosperous a plave that its loss will not long be 
lamented. 








THE office of Tez NORTHWEsT in Mills Build- 
ing, Broad and Wall Streets, New York, has 
become a popular bureau of information concern- 
ing the Northwestern States and Territories. 
Every day we are visited by people who think of 
going West soon, and want either general advice 
or specific facts about certain localities. They 
are all welcome. We have pamphlets for free 
distribution and are always glad to give such 
personal information gathered by travel and 
research as will meet the particular need of each 
visitor. 





TROUBLE IN MANITOBA. 





A STRONG popular movement has sprung up in 
Manitoba for a redress of grievances growing out 
of the connection of that province with the Cana- 
dian Government. These grievances relate to 
railroads and the tariff, and they press hardest 
upon the farmers. In granting « charter to the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, the Dominion Parlia- 
ment guaranteed the company against competi- 
tion, and gave it a practical monopoly of transpor- 
tation in Manitoba and the regions further west, 
by prohibiting the building of other roads within 
a prescribed distance of the line of the favored 
corporation. This is a complete prohibition upon 
railroad enterprises of a local character, which 
would otherwise step in to develop the country, 
and afford transportation facilities to large dis- 
tricts which must now go witbout them until the 
Canadian Pacific Company is ready to build 
branches. When such branches are built, the 
monopoly feature of the railway system thus 
afforded will perpetuate high rates of charges. 

The tariff works injuriously in two ways. First 
there is the Canadian tariff which levies a heavy 
duty on agricultural implements made in the 
United States. The Manitoba farmers want these 
implements because they are better than those 
made in the Eastern province of the Dominion. 
Besides, they are mainly made in our Western 
States, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and can be putdown in Winnipeg for lower freight 
charges than like articles must pay which come 
from Toronto or Hamilton. Save for the tariff, 
American ploughs, wagons and reapers would be 
cheaper, as well as better than those manufactured 
in Canada. The samething may be said of Amer- 
ican furniture and many other articles of general 
use. 

The Manitoba farmer must pay a high price 
for these things to help the Canadian manufac- 
turer in distant Eastern cities. At the same time 
he is prevented from shipping his products to the 
near American markets of Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth by our American tariff. 
Thus he is squeezed on both sides by the tariff 
systems of the two countries, neither of which 
afford him the slightest protection or benefit. 

Add to these drawbacks the fact that the cli- 
mate of Manitoba is less favorable than that of 
Dakota, the growing season being shorter, and 





the winters longer and more severe, and it will be 
seen that the Manitoba farmer is at serious dis- 
advantage in comparison with his neighbor across 
the international boundary line. We do not wish 
to disparage Manitoba. The province unquestion- 
ably contains a great deal of fertile land that will 
produce good crops of the small cereals, but in the 
natural order of things, these lands would not be 
settled until the equally good landsin Dakota, en- 
joying a better climate, and lying nearer to 
markets, were well populated. The Manitoba 
‘*boom” of 1882 and 1883 was an artificial out- 
growth of Canadian patriotism, railroad enter- 
prise and land speculation. There was never any 
good reason for agricultural emigrants to go to 
Manitoba in preference to Dakota, and there will 
not be until Dakota has a population of at least 
two millions. That there are many weighty rea- 
sons why such emigrants should not go to Mani- 
toba is plain, from the complaints of the settlers 
already there, to which we have referred above. 


a 


GO TO THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


Why? 

Because no industrious, sober man can fail to 
prosper there. 

Because labor applied to the virgin soil creates 
wealth rapidly. 

Because there are new and good openings for 
business talent. 

Because mechanics are in demand to erect new 
structures and establish new shops. 

Because a farmer can get 160 acres of good land 
for nothing by homestead residence, and can buy 
railroad land adjoining on long credit and at a 
low price. 

Because values of property are all the time in- 
creasing with the incoming of population, so that 
a small investment made now will soon become 
worth ten times its cost. 

Because the climate is healthful and invigorat- 
ing. 

Because the people are energetic, hospitable 
and intelligent. 

Because schools, newspapers, churches and rail- 
roads keep pace with the settlement of the 
country. 

And finally, because a man counts far more 
than in the crowded communities of the East, 
and gets more enjoyment out of life. 


RAILROAD BUILDING IN NORTH DAKOTA. 








THE present year will see a remarkable activity 
in railway construction in North Dakota. A 
company has been formed to build a line from 
Lake Traverse on the Minnesota boundary in a 
northwestern direction to Carrington, crossing 
the Northern Pacific main line at Sanborn. Thisis 
an enterprise of great interest to the people of 
Sanborn and VCarrington—both young and pros- 
perous towns. 

The James River Valley Railroad, from James- 
town to Ordway. already partially graded, will be 
finished next summer, the company having the 
means in hand to go on with the work. The road 
will give Jamestown a fresh impetus, and will 
also be of decided benefit to the new town of La 
Moure, through which it runs. If prudently 
managed, it will pay from the start as a local 
road. Its ultimate destiny would seem to be con- 
solidation with the Jamestown Northern. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul manage- 
ment contemplate entering the North Dakota 
field by extending their line which now ends at 
Ordway, as far as Bismarck. The Chicago & 
Rock Island Company have also their eyes on 
Bismarck, and have made surveys for a line to 
that point. 

The question will be asked, how will all these 
new roads affect the interests of the Northern 
Pacific Company? Rather beneficially, than injuri- 
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ously, we should say. They will settle extensive 
regions which would otherwise remain for a long 
4ime almost bare of population, and the local 
traffic they will divert from the Northern Pacific 
road at a few points will be more than compen- 
sated for by the new business coming from the 
growth of the entire region. The new roads will 
give to the great trunk line much more business 
than they will take from it. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. E. 8. TOPPING, the author of the ‘‘ Chroni- 
cles of the Yellowstone,” has made arrangements 
with a St. Paul publishing house to issue his 
work. 


THE St. Paul and Pacific Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, of which A. Pugh is General Manager, is 
building a coal dock at Superior with 1,000 feet 
water front and 300 feet deep, and will equip it 
with the best machinery for handling coal. 





THE Marquis de Mores has, on his recent trip 
over the Northern Pacific Railroad, established 
eighteen slaughter houses, all of which will be in 
operation next season. He has named his new 
town at the Northern Pacific Railroad crossing of 
the Little Missouri River, Medora, in honor of his 
wife. The Marquis is now in New York preparing 
for extending his great cattle enterprises in 
Dakota and Montana. 





Or Thomas F. Oakes, the Tacoma Ledger writes: 
‘‘Mr. Oakes is a very young man to fill so impor- 
tant, so difficult and responsible a position as that 
which he occupies. His brilliant success in it 
was well attested by the eloquent and splendid 
eulogy passed upon him by the Board of Direc- 
tors at their meeting last September. The Ledger 
has hitherto characterized him as the Tom Scott 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and it takes 
pleasure in repeating the characterization as apt 
and merited.” 





Mr. JouHn F. WATKINS, an active business man 
well known in the West, has established the 
‘St. Louis Mining and Land Exchange” for the 
sale of developed mines, farms, stock ranches and 
large bodies of land on commission. He has 
all properties sold by him carefully examined so 
that purchasers can be guided by the statements 
of competent judges, before closing their con- 
tracts. Mr. Watkins is a practical miner and has 
extensive knowledge of the Western country. 
Attention is called to his advertisement on 
another page. 





OLIVER DALRYMPLE, of the famous Dalrymple 
wheat farm, is described as a typical ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam” in appearance. His face is ‘‘ peaked,” his 
hair long. He wears a big white hat and old- 
fashioned farmer’s clothes, and might be mis- 
taken for an antique New England schoolmaster 
transplanted to the Northwestern prairies. He is 
cordial in conversation and entirely absorbed in 
the various departments of his business, of which 
he understands every detail, and in which he 
manages his host of laborers like a general mar- 
shalling an army to battle. 


Pror. Clifford Richardson of the department of 
agriculture in his report of a two years analysis of 
some 2,000 specimens of wheat from various parts 
of the country, says that wheat in the East is the 
poorest, falling below the general average in 
albuminoids and ash, and in the size of the grain, 
and notes there is a regular gradation of improve- 
ment from east to west until the Pacific coast is 
reached where there is a most remarkable falling 
off in every but the size of grain. The best grain 
is produced, he says, between the Mississippi and 
the Rocky mountains, in which section a higher 
average amount of ash, and a larger amount of 
oil and albuminoids is found than in any other 
parts of the country. 





MR. VILLARD’S RESIGNATION. 


On the 17th of December Mr. Henry Villard re- 
signed the Presidencies of the Oregon & Trans- 
continental Company and the Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Company. His reasons for taking 
this important step were given by him next day 
in an interview in the New York Evening Post, 
from which we make the following extracts: 

‘*The Northern Pacific main line and branches 
now represent an aggregate of 2,400 miles of 
road, the management of which, together with 
the administration of the land grant, is a suffi- 
cient task for any one man. The management of 
the six large companies, the control of which I 
have so far exercised, was far too great a load for 
me. It was impossible to give each of the cor- 
porations that executive care called for in justice 
to the interests of their stockholders. have 
been greatly overworked for years past, and have 
been in great danger of a bodily breakdown. My 

hysician has cautioned me, time and again, that 
if I did not relieve myself speedily of a part of 
my burden, I might expect a collapse any time. 
In obedience, then, to the true interests of the 
several corporations, and in justice to myself and 
family, I made up my mind long ago that as soon 
as my principal task, viz., the completion of the 
Northern Pacific, was achieved, I would retire 
from the management of some of the companies. 
Accordingly, some five weeks since, I requested 
Mr. Wm. Indicott, Jr., to assume the responsi- 
bilities of the presidency of the O. & T. Co. 
naturally turned to him for relief as one of my 
oldest and truest friends, and as my associate in 
all the Oregon enterprises from their very organ- 
ization. Considering the injured standing of 
that company in Wail Street, the suggestion was 
not inviting to any one, and least of all to Mr. 
Endicott, already overburdened as he was with 
cares as President of the New England Trust 
Company, and director in many corporations. I 
was not surprised, therefore, that he refused 
repeatedly to entertain the proposition. <A final 
and urgent appeal to him last week, however, re- 
sulted in his acceptance. It is an immense relief 
to me, and I feel profoundly grateful to him for this 
act of true friendship, as he burdens himself in pre- 
cisely the same measure in which he relieves me.” 

** Are there other reasons for your retirement 
as President of the O. & T. and O. R. & N. Cos.?” 

‘* Yes; very strong ones. The.relations between 
the Northern Pacific and the allied corporations 
are such that points of issue between them con- 
tinually arise, in deciding which I have hereto- 
fore been acting, so to speak, on both sides of the 
case. I need not say that this was hardly a pro- 
per relation for me. A specific case has now 
arisen, which in itself, rendered it impossible that 
I should continue in the Oregon and Transconti- 
nental Board. It is the final settlement of the 
account between the Northern Pacific and the 
O. & T. Co.’s covering their financial transactions 
during the last three years. There are some 
claims of the one against the other, involving 
both right and equity, upon which I ought not to 
pass in a dual capacity.” 

Speaking of the two new Presidents, Messrs. 
Endicott and Coolidge, Mr. Villard said : 

*T am glad to say that the service of both 
gentlemen will prove invaluable to the two com- 
panies: Mr. Endicott’s standing and influence 
are second to none in this country. Moreover, 
he has had large experience in the management 
of financial and railroad corporations. The same 
can be said of Mr. Coolidge, formerly President 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
Co., and at present a director in the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. I rejoice in 
having the co-operation of these gentlemen, 
knowing that it will greatly promote the prosper- 
ity of our joint interests.” 

At the time Mr. Villard resigned the presidency of 
the two Oregon companies, he did not contemplate 
the severance of his connection with the Northern 
Pacific Company. Increased financial difficulties, 
growing out of his efforts to sustain the stocks and 
credits of the corporations in his charge, together 
with illness which confined him to his house, 
caused him to determine to retire from the North- 
ern Pacific as well as from its allied companies. 

At the meeting of the Northern Pacific Board, 
held on January 4th, the following letter from 
Mr. Villard was read: 

“NEW YorRK, January 4th, 1884. 


“*To the Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company: 
“I hereby offer my resignation as President 





od Ge Company, and as a member of your 
oard, 

‘*T feel constrained to take this step for two 
reasons: one is, that Iam suffering from nervous 
prostration, which renders me no —— capable 
of properly discharging my official duties, and 
my physicians advise absolute abstention from all 
active employment as a condition of the recovery 
of my health. 

‘*The other reason is, that in my own opinion, 
no less than in that of my personal and business 
friends, the interests of the Company call for a 
severance of my connection with it. 

‘*Tt is a sad reflection that such should be the 
unjust result of the years of severe labor and 
consuming anxiety which I have spent in my 
endeavor to serve the Company conscientiously 
and to the best of my ability, But my feelin 
shall not stand in the way of the welfare of the 
stockholders. 

‘‘T am consoled by an pe confidence that 
the future will completely vindicate all that I 
have done. 

‘“‘T may, as soon as my health permits me, ask 
the privilege of submitting to you a summary of 
my administration uf the Company’s affairs, 

‘** Allow me toexpress to you, in conclusion, my 
sincere thanks for the cordial support and appre- 
ciative sympathy you have at aif laneee extended 
to me, H, VILLARD.” 

The following resolutions were adopted in re- 


lation to Mr. Villard’s resignation : 

Resolved, That the resignation of Mr. Villard, 
of the office of President of this Company be, and 
the same is, hereby accepted. 

Resolved, That the resignation of Mr. Villard, 
as a Director of the Company, be laid upon the 
table. 

Resolved, That a special committee be appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Morgan, Billings, Cheney, 
Belmont, Harris and Bullitt, to consider what 
action should be taken by the Board on the re- 
tirement of Mr. Villard, also what course to pur- 
sue in relation to the selection of a successor. 

Resolved, That a special meeting of the Board 
be called to act upon the report of this committee 
whenever it is prepared. 

Resolved, That the Directors of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, in accepting the resig- 
nation of Henry Villard, Esq., as President, beg 
to express to him their deep sympathy in his 
severe illness, their regret at the causes which 
have brought about his resignation, their appre- 
ciation of his great energy in pushing on the 
enterprise to a successful completion as a Trunk 
Line, and their sincere hope that he will soon be 
restored to health and prosperity. 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that Mr. Vil- 
lard, during his Presidency, has voluntarily re- 
ceived no salary whatever, that the Treasurer be 
directed to pay him at the rate of $10,000 a year 
for the period he held that office. 





VICE-PRESIDENT OAKES makes a very satisfac- 
tory statement of the prospective earnings of the 
Northern Pacific during the remainder of the 
present fiscal year. The stockholders will re- 
member that his estimates have in the past been 
shown by actual results to be singularly accurate. 





AT the January meeting of the Northern Pacific 
Board of Directors, the Finance Committee re- 
ported that the amount of money still remaining 
from the proceeds of the $18,000,000 second-mort- 
gage bonds, and other cash assets specifically ap- 
plicable to the liquidation of the indebtedness 
embraced in the circular to the Preferred Stock- 


‘holders, dated October 17th last, amounts to 


$5,171,991.10; whilst the obligations against the 
same, together with the balance of amount re- 
quired for construction and equipment, amounts 
to $4,015,834.04, showing asurplus of $1,156,157.06. 
In addition to this, the Company has on hand in 
cash the special fund ‘applicable to the payment 
of interest on its general first-mortgage bonds, 
due on the first of July, next, amounting to 
$1,200,000. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


{In this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer 
briefly all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, 
openings for settlement and new enterprises, promising in- 
vestments for capital, railroad securities, etc. | 


The N. P. Tunnels. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, Pa., Dec, 20th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 
Would like to know what progress has been 
made on the large Northern Pacific tunnels? 
Ww. D. 
The Mullan tunnel is already finished and in 
use, The Bozeman tunnel will be completed this 
month, 





Interest on N. P. Scrip. 
Mapison, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 
Will interest be paid on N. P. ees divi- 
dend scrip in January? Respectfully, 
G. H. R. 
Yes ; the N. P. Company pays all its interest 
obligations promptly, and is as sound financially 
as any railroad company in the country. 





The Mouse River Country. 
Aurora, Ill., Dec. 27th, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Northwest : 
Please inform me whether the Mouse River 
country in Dakota is a good country to settle in. 
a & 2. 
The soil is good, but the region is too remote 
from transportation facilities. It will be a year, 
at least, before a railroad gets there. Better go 
up on the Jamestown Northern Railroad to one 
of the new settlements—Carrington, Sykeston, 
New Rockford or Minnewaukan. 


The Kootenai Country. 
San FRANCISCO, Cal., Dec. 12th, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I hear that there are rich galena ledges in the 
Kootenai country which prospectors can get hold 
of. Please let me know how to get to that 
region. R. M. 8, 

Go to Sand Point ia Idaho, on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. From that place there is a pack- 
trail to the Kootenai River through the woods— 
distant about twenty-five miles. In the spring 
a small steamboat will be put upon the river. 


Called Bonds and Dividend Scrip Interest. 
WosBurRN, Mass., Dec. 25, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Northwest : 

(1.) Was the oyains of the called bonds, April 
30, advertised in THE NORTHWEST? (2.) What are 
the gross receipts of the Union and Central Pacific 
roads per year? (3.) Howis the scrip dividend to 
be provided for ? 8. R. D. 

(1.) No; through an oversight the drawing was 
not advertised in THE NORTHWEST. (2.) Gross 
earnings for 1882—Union Pacific, $22,823,824; 
Central Pacific, $25,662,757; making a total of 
$48,486,641 for a mileage about the same as now 
operated by the Northern Pacific. (3.) See Treas- 
urer’s notice on official page. 





Work for a Good Sawyer. 
MaGaAZInE, Logan Co., Ark., Dec. 16, 18838. 


To the Editor of the Northwest : 


Please give me the following information in 
sed January number: In what point of the 
orthwest could a good sawyer get work in the 
spring? Please tell me where are the t belts 
of timber located, also the best saw mills? Iam 
a sawyer, and want to go to a timbered country, 
either Montana or Washington Territory, where 
I can get steady work. What do good sawyers get 
for wages in the Northwest? Please give some 
eral information about timber and the lumber 

interest in the Northwest. Yours truly, 

L. J. MORRISON. 


There are extensive pineries and saw-mills in 
Northern Minnesota. In Northwestern Montana 


there is a great belt of pine, hemlock and cedar 
timber, where mills have been established during 
the past year. The lumber industry there is des- 
tined to become very important. Of the great 
saw-mills and the magnificent fir timber of 
Puget Sound everybody has heard. We are not 
able to give the rate of wages in these localities, 
but the publication of our correspondent’s full 
name and address may lead some mill owner to 
correspond with him. 
Billings Still Prosperous. 
Drs Mornss, Iowa, Dec. 15th, 1883. 

To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I heard a good deal about Billings, Montana, 
last spring, and thought of going there. Is the 
place still prosperous ? JOHN H. Davis. 

Billings is a busy town of about 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, which is already getting out of the period 
of cheap and flimsy buildings, and putting up 
good brick blocks. As soon as the Crow reser- 
vation across the Yellowstone is thrown open for 
settlement, as it will be next summer in all prob- 
ability, the place will get a fresh start. The 
Indians have already consented to the cutting 
down of their reservation. 





A Good Place for Manufactures. 
READING, Pa., Dec., 21st., 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 


Can you recommend a _ place in the North- 
western country for establishing a certain manu- 
facturing industry which would depend on the 
home market of the Pacific coast, and would need 
to be carried on where there is a water-power 
and wherelumber ischeap? MANUFACTURER. 
Spokane Falls, in the northeastern part of 
Washington Territory has the conditions you 
name. The water-power is immense and easily 
handled. Lumberischeap. The town is on the 
main trunk line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and is a very active, growing place. We might 
add that you will find plenty of cultivated people 
there, and as good society as inany Eastern town. 


Borrowing Money on Dakota Land. 
THORNDALE, Pa., Dec. 11th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


I drop you a line to ask you a question in 
regard to Dakota. (1.) If you know, please tell me 
can a person who goes there with good intent and 
honesty of purpose, borrow money at the loan 
office on land in order to get astart? (2.) Where 
do _ think the best part to settle in? Is not the 
Yellowstone Valley as good a placeasany? Please 
let me have your opinion on the subject. 

FRANK AMBLER. 


(1.) Yes; youcan borrow money on a homestead 
claim, after you have made some improvement 
and put ina crop, or on purchased land after you 
have made one payment. (2.) We would recom- 
mend either North Dakotaor Eastern Washington 
for a farmer without much means to make a start. 





Various Questions. 
DENMARK, Lee Co., Iowa, Dec. 21, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 


(1.) Can you tell me why the preferred stock has 
fallen from above 90 to 60 per cent., and that on 
the completion of the road? (2.) I have a note 
for the dividend on my preferred stock, on which 
interest is due January ist next. How am I to get 
the interest? (3.) Is there a tax on the land of 
the Company after they sell it, and how much? 

I. F. 

(1.) From two causes—the general shrinkage in 
the price of all stocks produced by the mild form 
of panic through which Wall Street is passing, and 
the necessity of putting a second mortgage on the 
road. (2.) Send your scrip certificate to the 
Treasurer, Robert L. Belknap, New York. (3.) 
Yes; the amount depending on the local rate of 
taxation in the counties where the land is situ- 
ated. 





The Homestead Law. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 20th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 


Please inform me what I must do, and what the 
requirements are, in order to secure title to Gov- 
ernment land in Dakota ? 8. H. C. 


The homestead laws give the right to one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of $1.25 lands, or to eighty 
acres $2.50 lands to any citizen or applicant for 
citizenship over twenty-one years of age, who 
will actually settle upon and cultivate the land. 
This privilege extends only to the surveyed lands, 
and the title is perfected by the issue of a patent 
after five years of actual settlement. The only 
charges in the case of homestead entries are fees 
and commission, varying from a minimum of $7 
to a maximum of $34 for the whole tract entered, 
according to the size, value or place of record. 


N. P. Land Sales and Dividends. 
East ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 17, 1883, 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

(1.) In your issue for November you say inan edi- 
torialon the N. P. R. R.: ‘*The sale of land will 
eventually retire the Preferred Stock.” Will you 
kindly explain what is meant by that. We have 
some preferred stock and look upon it as a per- 
manent investment. If it is to be ‘‘ retired,” 
what should we take in its stead ? 

(2.) Can you tell if there is any reasonable assur- 
ance of a cash dividend being declared next year? 

& i. B. 


(1.) We meant that the proceeds of the land 
sales will eventually reach a sum sufficient to re- 
tire all the preferred stock. This was contempla- 
ted in the plan of re-organization. There is no 
compulsory retirement. The stock for cancella- 
tion is bought in open market. 

(2.) It is too early now to discuss the question 
of a dividend next July. Ourcorrespondent will 
observe, however, that the net earnings of the 
road are more than sufficient to meet its interest 
changes. 








A Discouraged Stockholder. 
New Lisson, N. Y., Dec. 19th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 


The President of the Northern Pacific Company 
recently flattered us that the Preferred Stock 
would soon be worth a premium, and that at an 
early day the Company would pay regular divi- 
dends; and yet there appears no prospects of any- 
thing of the kind, but, on the other hand, ever 
since the road was completed, (as they call it) the 
stock has been going down, and I feel that it isa 
very poor encouragement. The most I have in- 
vested is in that enterprise, and Iam very much 
straightened, in fact, I am poor. Had I better 
take what I can get for my stock? D. H. B. 


Be patient a little longer and all will come out 
right. The Company is now in an excellent con- 
dition financially; the earnings are increasing, 
and Vice-President Oakes has been remarkably 
successful in reducing operating expenses. Hold 
on to your stock, and within five years you will 
see it worth 120 and paying you regular eight per 
cent. dividends. 





WE advise our friends who have money to in- 
vest to buy Northern Pacific preferred stock. 
At its present price this stock is the best thing in 
the market. Within three years, at the worst, it 
will work up to par, and after this year it will be 
a steady, dividend-paying security. For conver- 
sion into Dakota wheat lands it is especially 
valuable at this time. 


> an 


‘*THE NORTHWEST” is a monthly publication 
conducted by Mr. E. V. Smalley, and is devoted 
to the development of the Northwestern States 
and Territories. The December number has an 
immense amount of useful and interesting read- 
ing about the great region which forms its sub- 
ject. It hasan engraving of the famous Little 





Missouri ‘‘ Bad Lands” which is the best pictorial 
representation of that marvelous locality that we 





have seen.—Oolumbus (O.) Herald. 
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PRICES OF LAND IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 





Froman interview with Paul Schulze. 

The policy of the company is, so far as possible, 
to dispose of its lands to actual settlers at a fair 
valuation. Our prices in Eastern Washington 
Territory, that is along the Pend d’Oreille division, 
range from $2.60 to $8 per acre. Pasture lands 
will average about $2.60, and agricultural lands 
from $5 to $6 per acre. We sell either for cash 
or on five years’ time, in the latter case requiring 
one-fifth down at the end of the first year, with 
seven percent. interest onthe remaining four-fifths; 
at the end of the second year a second payment 
of one-fifth of the principal and interest, and so 
on each year one-fifth and interest until the whole 
is paid in five years. No difference is made in 
price between time or cash sales. In selling agri- 
cultural lands along the Pend d’Oreille division 
we require the purchaser to cultivate in a good 
and husbandlike manner, at least one-sixth of the 
acreage purchased within two years from the date 
of purchase. This requirement will be rigidly 





enforced. Purchasers who de not comply with it 
not only cannot obtain titles, but will lose what- 
ever they may have paid on the land. The object 
of this requirement is to prevent speculators from 
getting hold of our lands and letting them lie idle 
while waiting for arise. In disposing of pasture 
lands we require improvements, such as the erec- 
tion of buildings and fences, equivalent in cost to 
about the expense of cultivation. 

On the Pacific division, that is between Tacoma 
and Portland, we require no cultivation of agri- 
culturallands. These lands are generally covered 
with brush and are not sought by speculators. 
The people who buy them are in most cases actual 
settlers. The prices range from $3 to $8 per acre. 
The timber lands are examined by experienced 
‘‘ cruisers,” the amount of timber estimated, and 
the prices fixed accordingly. As a rule, timber 
lands are sold for cash only, and the prices range 
from $5 to $18 per acre and upwards. The prices 
of our agricultural lands are fixed by me under 
instructions from the land commissioner, upon 
the reports and descriptions of our land examiners, 
who examine each 40-acre tract and report on the 
same. I control the examiners by making fre- 
quent trips over the lands, and comparing their 
reports with my own observations. In fixing the 
prices I consider the quality of thesoil, proximity 





to transportation lines and stations, general lay of | 


the land, natural vegetation, facility of obtaining 
water, and all other facts having a bearing upon | 
the value of the tract. During the season just | 
closed, that is from the first day of April to the | 
last of October, there were examined in the Pend | 
d’Oreille division over 2,000,000 acres, and in the | 
Pacific division about 200,000 acres. Nearly all 

the lands of the Pend d’Oreille division have now | 
been examined, and are therefore in the market. 
On the Pacific division, the examinations are | 


being continued through the winter, and I hope | 


to have them completed by the first of August, 
next year. 


—_—_—— oo 


SEA-OTTER HUNTING. 


Correspondence Seattle Herald. 





Last evening, in conversation with a gentle- | 
man from the west coast, we gathered some inter- | 


esting facts about the sea-otter industry. 


Along the ocean beach, between Gray’s Harbor | 


and the mouth of the Quilleute, at intervals of 
about two miles away, may be seen high, raised 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN PORTLAND, OREGON. 


derricks with a seat at the top, which is the out- 
look of the otter hunter. When the practiced 
eye of the patient watcher detects from his lofty 
perch the head of one of these amphibians bob- 


bing about the surface of the water, not beyond | 


the inner breakers, he blazes away at it with his 
Sharpe’s, or Winchester rifle, and generally kills 
his game. The dead otter floats about in the cur- 
rent for a while, and at last is washed upon the 
beach by the surf and is secured by the slayer. 

The sea-otter skin affords one of the most valu- 
able furs of commerce, but the animals are be- 
coming very scarce. The hunter considers him- 
self in luck who captures on an average one a 
month. It must be a lonely life he leads away on 
that wild ocean beach, sentineled on his high 
eyrie, day in and out, in vain, like another St. 
Simon Stylites on his pillar, or a real impersona- 
tion of ‘‘Patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief.” 

One of the most successful and notable of the 
sea-otter hunters is a young Canadian named 
Wetherill, who has planted a little cabin on a 
small rock out in the breakers, known as Copolis 
Rock. This rock stands about 400 yards out in 
the ocean, and is fifty feet high, and less than 100 


feet square. When the sea is loud the swash of | 





the breakers beats high above and over the hunt- 





er’s cabin. To keep himself from drowning or 
being swept off on such occasions he has made 
his cabin taut and tight as a sea-boat’s deck, and 
screwed it to its foundation with bolts drilled into 
the rocks and cemented with sulphur. Here he 
keeps watch and ward for months at a stretch, 
without leaving the rock. He has two Indian as- 
sistants stationed on shore to whom he signals 
when he has shot an otter, who watch for the 


| jetsam and secure thefur. Mr. Wetherill secured 


last year twenty-one furs. He has one, of the 
silver-tipped variety, now on hand, which he 


| says is worth $150. When it is properly prepared 
| and worked up into articles it will bring in the 
stores an aggregate sum of $700. For ordinary 
| furs he obtains $75. He sells them to Mr. Emer 


son, at the Hoquiam mills, who ships them thence 
by lumber vessels to San Francisco. 

When the season’s hunt is over the hunter 
brings his catch down to the trading post. It is 
the usual course of trade, in such cases, generally. 
The trapper swaps at the mill-store for another 
season’s supplies. Then, with the surplus, usually 





a glorious spree, a little bucking at the tiger in 
some club-room until the money is all gone, then 
off to the coast for another year’s vigil. 





> an 


THE Northwest News is confident that Portland 
will eventually become the railroad centre of the 
Northwestern system, and says, ‘‘that this is a 
foregone conclusion is shown by the improve- 
ments now in course of erection, such as the 
Grand Union depot, dry-dock, grain elevators, 
big hotel, etc. We will have large additions to 
our population in the near future, and the tillable 
land within a radius of one hundred miles is 
capable of giving support and wealth to millions 
of people, not to mention the many possibilities 


| in the way of undeveloped mineral and timber 
| resources.” 





PORTLAND’s ScHOOL HovusEs.—The people of 
Portland have reason to be proud of their public 
schools. They have shown remarkable liberality 
in taxing themselves to establish and maintain a 
system of education which compares well with 
that of old and wealthy Eastern cities. We give 
on this page views of the principal school-build- 
ings in the city. The structures are commodious 
and well built, and are supplied with the best 
modern furniture and apparatus. 
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PAPER LUMBER, 


An Invention of Great Value to the Treeless 
Regions of the West. 








From the New York Sun. 

A tall, elderly man, with a round, pleasant face, 
took from the marble mantle of a room overlook- 
ing Printing House Square, yesterday afternoon, 
a section of what appeared tobe walnut board. 

“This is paper lumber,” he said. ‘‘ You may 
not be aware that a process has been invented for 
utilizing paper pulp inthe manufacture of a sub- 
stitute fornatural wood. A mill has been erected 
in a Western town for the purpose of manufac- 
turing artificial lumber, anda number of capitalists 
have taken hold of the matter. We are thoroughly 
convinced of the perfect practicability of paper 
lumber in the manufacture of all articles at pres- 
ent made from wood. It is only a question of a 
very short time when paper lumber will come 
into general use. I feel confident that it will 
prove much cheaper than wood, equally as durable, 
and fully as good for fine work.” 

Attention was directed to several articles of 
cabinet-ware made of the material. Two of these 
were ordinary parlor tables, one of which resem- 
bled the peculiar mottled appearance seen in some 
choice hard woods. The surface of the table was 
varnished and highly polished. The other table was 
finished in exact imitation of rosewood. A panel 
door was also shown, the finish resembling ma- 
hogany. A couple of ladies’ work-boxes, made 
after an elegant pattern and highly finished, were 
also exhibited. 

**The paper board,” continued the gentleman, 
‘tis susceptible of the finest polish, and will take 
any tint or color. The lumber is made principally 
of the pulp of wheat, rye, and oat-straw, and 
other vegetable fibres, combined with chemical 
ingredients and cements. It is formed in layers, 
about one-quarter of an inch in thickness, and 
these are pressed together by powerful machinery, 
and thus rendered as hard as the hardest wood, 
besides being much more dense, The boards are 
also rendered waterproof in varying degrees, 
according to the purpose for which they are to be 
used, The material is as durable as time, and 
can be sold at a good profit for almost half less 
than ordinary pine lumber. It will take any 
finish, and in this respect alone is equal to the 
finest hard wood. Moreover, it can be marbelized 
in imitation of any kind of marble, both in re- 
spect to a high degree of polish and an exact 
imitation of grain. It will not warp, and can be 
rendered perfectly waterproof if desired, thus 
making it suitable for the construction of burial 
caskets. It makes just as solid a surface as any 
wood, and may be made of the hardness of stone. 
Asa substitute for wood in the construction of 
buildings, it possesses qualities of perfect adapta- 
tion. It will make the finest material in the 
world for roofing, not excepting slate or iron. It 
can be sawed, split or planed, and boards made of 
it are perfectly smooth and flat from end to end 
on both sides, without any knots, cracks or blem- 
ishes of any kind commonly met with in wood.” 





A GEM OF THE DAKOTA PRAIRIES. 


From the Lisbon, Dakota, Clipper. 

This city is surrounded by the best farm lands, 
upon whose flowery bosom the sweet song-birds 
of spring or the migratory water-fowl of autumn 
have ever placed their tiny feet. The Creator of 
heaven and earth never smiled upon a more per- 
fect country. Nowhere in all the world are there 
richer acres. There cannot be found a better class 
of people than those now fanning intoa flame the 
mighty agricultural resources of this matchless 
part of goldeu Dakota. Its destiny is as bright as 
the colors of the rainbow, and while the country 
surrounding Lisbon is prospering, as it surely 
must, why should not this gem of the prairies 
prosper with it? 

The Clipper is aware that it is the tendency of 
small towns to narrow the ideas and minds of 
people. Let a hundred or five hundred families 
settle down together, associate only with them- 
selvesand seldom mingle with the people of other 
sections of the world, and they will soon become 
bigoted and penurious to a degree astonishing to 
themselves when they stop and think about it. It 
is a pleasure to note that this spirit has not taken 
hold of the citizens of Lisbon‘and Ransom County. 
Their liberality in erecting one of the costliest 
schools and three of the neatest and cosiest 
churches in the country, is a living refutation of 
a charge of that character, and it is such a people 
that should, and the Clipper hopes ever may, be 
prosperous and happy. 

Let them all pull together, and of either they 
cannot fail. 








A GERMAN VIEW OF RICHARDTON. 


Translated from a Letter in the Vienna Deutsche Zeitung. 

From Mandan to the Little Missouri, a tributary 
of the great river of that name, the distance is 
160 miles, a region mainly drained by the Heart 
River, Here is the new German colony of Rich- 
ardton, which, with its olive-colored, red-roofed 
houses, of uniform size makes a very pleasing 
impression. The town was adorned with flags 
and garlands to welcome us. The people looked 
comfortable and prosperous, and in answer to our 
questions they all expressed content with the soil 
and climate. Each had taken a homestead of 160 
acres under the homestead law, for which he 
would get a patent by a five years’ residence and 
the payment of a small registry fve. 
taken 160 acres more under the Timber Culture 
law, for which they will get title after they have 
cultivated ten acres in trees, for eight years, 
Thousands of acres of productive soil still remain 
open for the occupancy of the industrious settler. 

A family that wishes to settle upon the prairie 





_here will need about $750 (3,000 Reichsmark). 


“Do you think that the supply of paper stock | 


is sufficient to permit the general use of paper 
lumber as a substitute for wood?” 

“Why not? The production of straw alone is 
sufficient. It takes one hundred years to grow 


ber, and hence in a hundred years it will produce 
200,000 feet—ten times as much as the quantity of 
natural lumber.” 


i Natasa 
Watia WaALLa has thirteen churches and only 
thirty-one saloons. The discrepancy between 


these great social levers is simply paralyzing. 
What can they [do with so many churches?— 
Western Exchange. 


This will cover the erection of a dwelling and 
stable. the purchase of a spanof horsesand acow, 
as well as of agricultural implements, and will 
also provide for the necessary expenses for the 
first year, during which only potatoes and vege- 
tables can be raised upon the newly broken land. 
The harvest of the second year will bring an 
abundant return. Wheat is the favorite crop. 

The yield is from twenty to forty bushels to 


| the acre, and the bushel brings about ninety cents. 


We left Richardton and its attractive surround- 


| ings with regret that we could not devote more 
20,000 feet of natural lumber onan acre of ground. | 


This is according to official statistics. On the other | 
hand, an acre of ground will produce every year | 
straw enough to make 2,000 feet of artificial lum- | 


time to them, and after four hours’ journey 
reached the Bad Lands of the Little Missouri. 


——_—__—-~-- eo ———— 


A TYPICAL DAKOTA LADY. 


Mrs. Agnes Ball was lately appointed post- 
mistress at Odessa. The Devil's Lake Inter-Ocean 
gives this account of the lady in connection with 
claim holding : 

Much has been written concerning Dakota lady 
claim holders, and hitherto the south and east 
portions of the Territory have taken the prize in 
these matters. However, the Devil’s Lake region 





Many had | 








| 


‘ 


is coming to the front with its full share of wes- 
tern phenomena, and we have this week to relate 
the experience, endurance and pluck of Mrs. 
Agnes Ball, a widow lady who came here a year 
ago and took a claim near Odessa. To begin with, 
Mrs. Ball paid seventy-five dollars for a ‘‘ shack” 
and had it moved upon herclaim. It caught fire 
soon afterward and was totally destroyed. She 
had another one built and moved on, and in this 
she has continued to live to the present time. 
Mrs. Ball has cooked her food upon a sheet iron 
camp stove, which has also served the purpose of 
a heater. She employed a man to haul her fuel 
and wielded the buck-saw herself to put it in 
shape for the stove. Mrs. Ball carried the water 
she used a distance of three-quarters of a mile, 
but some of her neighbors having found water at 
ten and fifteen feet by digging, she concluded 
that a well on her place would be good property; 
so, after many futile efforts to hire a man to dig a 
well for her, she set about the work herself, and 
struck a fine vein of water eight feet down. Her 
well-digging apparatus was very meagre, and she 
found it necessary to use some of her cooking 
utensils to remove the dirt. Mrs. Ball killed 
ducks and prairie chickens with a revolver during 
the game season, and her table was frequently 
supplied with the meat of these fowls. 

Now this is a true story, and most people will 
say that Mrs. Ball is certainly tired of Dakota 
life, but she is not. She has two more land rights 
which she proposes to use as soon as possible. In 
the meantime she will improve the land she has 
so richly earned. 


MR. OAKES AT TACOMA. 


During his recent visit to Tacoma, Vice-Presi- 
dent Oakes talked with a reporter of the Ledger 
about the plans of the Company for new ships, 
coal bunkers and wharves at that place, The in- 
terview closed as follows: 

Reporter—Our people have heard, and have 
been much concerned by the report that it was 
the intention to send by rail, coal mined at 
Wilkeson, to Seattle forshipment, and they would 
be grateful to you for any information you would 
be willing to give on this point. 

Mr. Oakes --The thing isa physical impossibility 
and was never contemplated. In the first place 
the Northern Pacific Railroad would require its 
freight rate in full from Wilkeson to Puyallup 
Junction and thence to connection with the Puget 
Sound Shore Line Railroad near the crossing of 
the Stuck River. This done would be equivalent 
to the length and haul between Wilkeson and 
Tacoma bunkers. In addition to this the coal 
would be further taxed for an almost equal length 
of haul over the Puget Sound Shore Line railroad 
to Seattle. In other words, it would cost nearly 
twice as much to deliver Wilkeson coal in Seattle 
asin Tacoma. You may say that Wilkeson coal 
will not be sent to Seattle. 

Reporter—On one further point, Mr. Oakes, our 
citizens desire authoritative information. They 
came here and invested their means on the faith 
of the official declaration by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company that this was to be the West- 
ern Terminus of the road, but when they heard 
the statement, which has frequently been made 
of late, that the through overland trains would 
pass this city and go on to Seattle over a road 
which does not belong to the Northern Pacific, 
making Seattle practically the terminus of the 
road, they began to fear that good faith had not 
been kept with them. 

Mr. Oakes—My response is simply this, that 
Tacoma is the Western Terminus of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, in fact as well as in name, and 
that when the through trains begin to run here, 
as they will when the Kalama extension shall be 


completed they will stop here. The sleeping 
coaches will not be sent to Seattle. If passenger 
trains are run between the two points, they will 
be made up here as for a branch line. 
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THE “CHINOOK.” 


From the Butte (Mont.) Miner. 
Flowing up from the Philippine Islands and hug- 
ging the eastern coast of Asia, is a great, broad 





stream of warm water, which is known as the | 
This stream is nothing more nor | 
A small portion | 


Japan current. 
less than a river in the ocean. 
of it leaves the main stream and running through 
Behring Straits enters the Arctic Ocean. The 
greater body, however, flows on eastward, and 
striking the Pacific coast off Puget Sound turns 
southward, and running down the coast of Oregon 
and California to the 20th parallel of north lati- 
tude, it turns to the westward, bearing to the 
right until it again strikes the Philippine Islands, 
from whence it continues its never-ceasing, never- 
ending rounds, bearing upon its broad, warm 
bosom the fragrance of the tropics, and imparting 
to the climate of the Pacific slope a most delight- 
ful warmth and healthfulness. 

This great warm current brings with it the soft 
zephyrs of the tropics, which, gathering force as 
they approach our shores, become the warm 
trade-winds of the North Pacific, and the ‘ Chi- 
nook” of Oregon, Washington Territory and 
Montana—a warm, dry wind which melts and 
laps up snow like a whirlwind of hot air. Under 
the most favorable circumstances this wind gen- 
erally loses its warmth, and spends its force by 
the time it reaches the eastern boundary of the 
Territory. During a portion of the year it bears 
to our western neighbors clouds laden with the 
vapors of the ocean, which are deposited upon 
them with an unsparing hand. But by the time 
those clouds reach us they have been tapped and 
exhausted by the mountain ranges to the west- 
ward, and the ‘“‘ Chinook,” being relieved of their 
weight and accompanied only by the light, fleecy 
or cirrus clouds, enters upon its mission of bear- 
ing frost and snow from the face of our favored 
land. When all the conditions are favorable, the 
‘*Chinook” is a frequent visitor to Montana, but 
the cold waves from the north, and the snows 
upon the mountain ranges to the westward lower 
its temperature, and then it comes to us simply 
as a southwesterly wind, dry, bracing and cool. 





STOCK RAISING WEST OF THE MISSOURI. 


From the Mandan Times. 

A gentleman writing us from Glade Spring, Vir- 
ginia, writes us to know particulars on cattle and 
sheep raising in Dakota. Cattle and sheep raising 
in this section of Dakota is comparatively in its 
infancy, for until two years past no attempt had 
been made, but at that time both kinds of stock 
were brought into the west Missouri country, and 
they have done remarkably well, so well, indeed, 
hat men who are experts in the business are 
bringing in more all of the time. 





head. Hay can be cut in any quantity, thus giv- 
ing plenty of feed, and good shelter can be made 
from the weather. A few parties have also gone 
to breeding horses, and will certainly make astake 
out of the business. 


Whoever has thoroughly looked into the advan- | 
tages that this country possesses forstock raising, | 


has been satisfied with the outlook, and prophecy 
a brilliant future for those who start in early. 


From T. L. Johnston, who returned Monday 
from a business trip to the Rock Creek country, 
west of Heppner, we learn that that section is 
settling up and being occupied at a very rapid 
rate. All through that vast region from Rock 
Creek to Eight Mile, and on to Rhea Creek, houses 
are being built and the ground broken, and many 
families are camping in their wagon-beds and in 
tents and wagon-covers. Last spring hardly a 
sign of settlement could be discovered throughout 
that immense scope of rich agricultural country. 
—Heppner, Oregon Gazette. 





There are a | 
number of sheep ranches in Morton County that 
are doing finely, the principal one belonging to 
Selmes & Vinton, who have several thousand | 


GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


A Beautiful Scene. 

‘*Old” Tacoma (as it must now be designated) 
presents a picturesque and beautiful sight from 
the steamer passing it on dark winter nights. 
The numerous powerful electric lights present the 
bustling mill and surroundings in the blaze of 
broad noonday, and throw a sheen across the bay 
and over the ships in the harbor, as of the full 
moon; while the column of flame rising from the 


perpetual slab fire in the great tower furnace by 
the mill, overhangs the town, a very “pillar of 
cloud by day, and a 
throws a glow upon the clouds above and behind, 








northern winter night.—Seattle Herald. 





“Is it a Bloody Old Fort?” 

From a given point in Los Angeles, the signs 
indicate the offices of some sixteen physicians. 
The inference would be the place is unhealthy, 
while the contrary is the case. The writer is re- 
minded of the visit of an old English lord to Sacra- 
mento, during a session of the Legislature many 
years ago. His lordship put up at the Orleans. 
His chaperon introduced him to Colonel J. Y. 


McDuffy, General Wright, Commodore Farragut, 
Colonel Gift, General Allen, Adjutant General 
Drum, Colonel Kewen, Major Jack Stratman, 
Colonel Bowle, General James A. McDougall, and 
so on, when his lordship asked him: ‘‘ Lad, is this 
a hotel, or is it a bloody old fort ?” 





Amenities of Frontier Journalism. 

This is the gentle and fraternal way in which 
one paper in a certain Western Territory speaks 
of its neighbor. We leave the names blank for 
fear of stirring up fresh wrath. 

‘There is a jumping-jack in this town who fills 
the scanty columns of his measly patent inside 
weekly sheet with abuse of *3 newspaper— 
the If he would do something to boom the 
town—say half a dozen words a week calculated 
to bring settlers here, we would applaud him. 
Let him begin to print as much news in his snide 
little weekly sheet as the does in one day, 
and he would print a newspaper that would merit 
applause. Let him conjecture before he gets too 
tired to do anything, that the is a seven- 
barreled cannon, that will eternally wallop his 
aay J little one-barrelled toy pop-gun if he does 
not shut up.” 




















A Dakota Story. 

On Dr. Harvey’s stock farm, a few miles from 
Valley City, one of a herd of the doctor’s blooded 
cattle was missing for over two weeks, and has 
just been found. During that time the animal 
| was in a straw stack, completely covered and im- 
| prisoned and without water. Its presence in the 
stack is accounted for by the fact, that when the 
crop of wheat on the farm had been threshed, the 
animal strayed back of the machine to eat a 
quantity of grain which had collected there. 
While thus occupied, one of those strong Dakota 


winds one reads about sprung up, and in circling 
around the machine and stack, imprisoned the 
bovine with straw on three sidesand the machines 
on the other. The animal bad eaten considerable 
straw during its imprisonment, and will live, 
although it looked a good deal thinner when 
| found than does this story.— Valley City Times. 








Swore Himself. 

Montana is a queer country, and fashioned rules 
and regulations are sometimes set aside without 
any more consideration being given than one 
would to a repealed statute. The latest case in 
point is that of Postmaster J. W. Toohey, of 
Birney. In due time after receiving his commis- 
sion he made out his quarterly report, and as it was 
necessary to verify them by oath before a notary 
or other person empowered to administer an oath, 
he was in a quandary. His place is over eighty 
| miles from this city, and no neighbors other than 
' cowboys or ranchers. Finally, he concluded that 
| us he had made the report, he might as well swear 





illar of fire by night,” and | 
that simulates grandly the auroral lights of the | 











himself, which he did accordingly and forwarded 
the papers to Washington. In due course of time 
the papers were returned to him, accompanied by 
a letter telling him there was no precedent for 
him swearing himself, and that he must acknow!l- 
edge before a notary or other person authorized to 
administer the oath. Hisreply tothe department 
was immediately forwarded, and was to the effect 
that he knew of no precedent which would entitle 
him to mileage and expenses to go a hundred 
miles to be sworn, and that if it was not satisfac- 
tory they could get another man to run their 
mail shop. He has not been bothered since, 
and now swears himself regularly.— Yellowstone 
Journal. 





A Montana Snake Story. 

Late last evening, while strolling about the 
cliff or rocks north of the town, says a Phillis- 
burg correspondent of the Butte Miner, seeking a 
rare and despicable looking gramnivorous bug 
peculiar to the locality, Herman Kaiser, peered 
into a fissure that attracted his attention, and be- 
held a sight that momentarily paralyzed him. In 
this hole, about two feet from thesurface, sweetly 
sleeping in a bed of granite sand lay an immense 
rattlesnake. The reptile was frozen stiff as a 
worm, and, of course, in an approachable condi- 
tion. This Herman knew and so he lost no time 
in securing his prize. Reaching down into the 
cavity, by passing his hand through the stiffened 
coil he managed with a great effort to pull the 
vermint out into daylight. A more beautiful 
skin than this never graced the back of a snake. 
Herman raised the flattened head, with its bale- 
ful, glittering eyes closed in icy sleep. Taking 
his knife out he carefully pried open the monster’s 
mouth and with a dexterous ease extracted its 


deadly fangs; this done, he placed his arm 
through the coil again and brought his conquest 
home. His snakeship, by actual measurement, is 
11 feet, 44 inches long, 8 inches through the mid- 
dle, has 27 rattles and a button, and may be seen 
by those curiously inclined, at any hour of the 
day at Herman’s saloon at the Kaiser house. 





JAY GOULD’S OPINION OF NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


From an interview in the N. Y. World. 

‘*What do you think of the Northern Pacific 
crash?” 

‘“‘ Well, while I have no interest in the securi- 
ties of the road, I have a general idea of the rail- 
road asan enterprise. It has enormous and val- 
uable land grants, and is well situated for a large 
and growing local business, having hundreds of 
miles on each side of the route to draw from. It 
is not capitalized, I believe, beyond other roads 
of similar character.” 

‘‘Is there a promising future for the road, or 
otherwise?” 

‘*T have no doubt that the future of the railroad 
will be all that its most sanguine friends have 
predicted for it, but of course it will take time 
and patience to develop it. This drop in securi- 
ties is something which almost all newroads have 
had to go through, and I think that there is plain 
sailing before the Company now. The Board of 
Directors are all men of high character, so far 
as I know, and I think that the confidence of the 
public will be fully restored in the securities.” 

‘* What do you think of Mr. Villard’s connec- 
tion with the road?” 

‘*My dear young man,” said Mr. Gould, “I 
have enough to do to attend to my own business 
and cannot know much of Mr. Villard’s business, 
and would not like to speak about something of 
which I have no knowledge.” 

‘‘ What effect will these crashes have upon the 
railroads during the coming year?” 

‘The force of these failures is spent on the 
markets, which are much better to-day than they 
have been for some time past, and there is a more 
confident feeling among the public than I have 
known for some months. No,” said Mr. Gould, 
as the reporter was leaving, ‘‘ there will be no 
bad effects felt, I think.” 














THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 


‘ The Dark Side of Life among the Farmers 
of Manitoba. 





| 


| 


An English correspondent who has recently | 


made the grand tour of Manitoba, has been inter- 
viewed as to the impressions made and facts 
gleaned. Impressions and facts were set forth as 
follows : 

Winnipeg impressed me greatly. I could 
scarcely realize that this city of 28,000 inhabitants, 
with its fine streets, stores, residences and public 
buildings had but 300 souls in 1872. And with 
the opening of the Hudson Bay route to Europe, 
it must develop into a second Chicago. In refer- 
ence to the grain monopoly, Acton Burrows, sec- 
retary of the agricultural department, stated he 
was daily receiving at least a dozen letters of 
complaint from farmers on that subject. Winni- 
peg’s Castle Garden appeared to be well handled. 
Last year it received 44,500 emigrants, and this 
year a largernumber. I found Portage la Prairie 
an enterprising town of 3,000 inhabitants. All 
around it is settled chiefly by Ontario farmers, 
most of whom came with little capital and are 
now prosperous. Mr. Ferris, the warden of the 
municipality of Portage, an Ontario farmer, spoke 
very favorably of farming in this section. In his 
twelve years’ experience wheat was frozen but 
once. Mr. Ferris also spoke bitterly of the pro- 
tective policy of the Canadian Government in 
making the price of farming implements so high. 
This resulted directly in loss and disadvantage to 
the farmer. In his opinion the Ontario machinery 
was very imperfect, and he would prefer Amer- 
ican machinery, even at a higher cost. This 
gentleman’s views were corroborated by several, 
while by some they were flatly contradicted. As 
far as I can learn, the Ontario machinery is 
approximating the excellence of the American. 
The latter, hampered by high railroad rates on both 
sides, and with the high protective tariff, is fast 
losing ground, and very soon will be shut out of 
the Manitoba market. The people grumble at 
having to pay such a tax, and show up the incon- 
sistency of Eastern millers, who, on account of 
the shortages in wheat, actually petitioned the 
government to allow wheat in free. 


FURTHER FLEECINGS. 


Not alone in machinery, but in everything else 
is the Manitoba farmer fleeced. Over the border 
his wheat is taxed. Millersonly allow them from 
twenty-five to thirty-two pounds of flour for one 
bushel of wheat. The Canadian Pacific refuses to 
receive their grain unless handled by the elevator 
syndicate. Crockery ware has to be imported, 
upon which a duty of 45 per cent. is levied. Salt, 
which is sold in Ontario at $1.50 per barrel, is sold 
in Portage at $4.50. From Winnipeg to Portage, 
fifty-six miles, the freight rate was seventy-two 
cents per barrel, or twenty-four cents per hun- 
dred-weight. A new Portage oatmeal milling 
company informed me that the freight on mill- 
stones from Scotland to Port Arthur cost them 
less by $11 than from Port Arthur to Portage. I 
could enumerate many more instances of the 
suicidal policy of the Canadian Government and 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. To attract emigration 
a more liberal policy must be pursued. In fact, 
Sir John McDonald and his cabinet are mak- 
ing first-class American emigration agents of 
themselves. I am informed there are at least 
30,000 Canadian settlers in Dakota, who are not 
hampered with such a crushing protective policy, 
nor asked to give a bonus to any railroad com- 
pany. The company has been granted 25,000,000 
acres, and I think $11,000,000 as a bonus, to build 
their road. As a further inducement, they are 


allowed a monopoly against American railroads 
for twenty years. 
grumble at. 
UNPRODUCING HOLDERS. 
Speculators are also a great drawback to the 
material progress of the country, As I passed 


This is what the farmers 
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| over beautiful rich prairie land and’ ask why it 


was not taken up, invariably came the stereo- | 


typed reply, ‘‘In the hands 


John Pew, of Westburn, cited the case of Daniel | called at the State-house yesterday to pay his re- 


Morrison, of Rat Creek, who five years ago had | 


a steam threshing machine and threshed within 
a circuit of four miles of Westburn over 27,000 
bushels of wheat in the year and now was closed 
up, owing to land having been bought up by 
speculators and allowed to return to its original 
condition. I have given the dark side of course. 
If some Eastern farmers could gaze for a moment 
on a prairie farm in Manitoba his feelings would 
be those of a man transported into Paradise. I find 
by the returns that from 1871 to 1882 Manitoba’s 
yearly average has been over twenty-nine bushels 
of wheat per acre; while Minnesota for twelve 
years has but averaged 14.51 bushels. For this 
year the average yield has been as follows: 

Wheat. 25 to 35 bushels at 85 cents. 

Potatoes, 250 to 400 bushels at 50 cents. 

Oats, 50 to 80 bushels at 25 cents. 

Barley, 40 to 50 bushels at 40 cents. 


A STAMPEDE ON THE PLAINS. 


The following incident in the exciting business 
of herding cattle on the Western plains is given 
by a correspondent of the Germantown Tele- 
graph : 

‘**T once traveled with a drive a few days while 
passing through the Yellowstone country. At 
night men were told off to night-herd—about 
half the outfit generally—and they slept while 
the other half herded the next day. One night 
we camped on a small stream tributary to the 
Yellowstone. It was a beautiful starlit night, 
and when we rolled into our blankets we re- 
marked how still the herd was, for we could see 
the black mass at a little distance from our camp- 
fire, all lying down and the night-herders riding 
slowly around them. We turned in, and had 
been asleep but a short time when we were 
awakened by a terrible noise impossible to de- 
scribe. You can judge. 
stampeded, and each one was bellowing as they 
rushed madly away. ‘A stampede!’ yelled the 
boss. ‘Saddle, boys, quick!’ Picket ropes were 
cut and saddles thrown on the horses in an in- 
stant almost, and away we rode hard after the 
cloud of dust, which we could see far down the val- 
ley. In about half an hour we were up with the 
tail-end of the herd, and the boss ordered us all 
to ride on to the leaders and gradually turn them 
to the left. I followed and saw the immense 
herd of maddened brutes turn from the shouts 
and yelps of cowboys, and still turn hour after 
hour until the leaders were turned all the way 
round to the tail end, forming a complete circle, 
and, joining in, continued their mad gallop. An 
hour’s time passed and with lolling tongues they 





still tore on, and the cowboys sat on their horses | 


in an outer circle surrounding them. They had 
stopped bellowing, and no sound could be heard 
except the thunder of their tramping and labored 
breathing. It was a weird, as well as curious, 
sight to see that huge mass moving in a circle 
and the silent and motionless horsemen guarding 
them. It was what in stock lingo is called a 
‘mill.’ As we sat there watching they stopped, 
not slowly, but abruptly, as if at a word of com- 
mand, and in ten minutes they were all lying 
down again. I looked over the ground in the 
morning and saw the great show-ring which they 
had made, and counted the dead that had been 
trampled to death ; I think about eighty head. 


from our camp, which was anything but satis- 
factory, but it came along about ten o'clock. I 
think no one but a trained cowboy could have 
saved that herd that night. The night herders 
said that they started as suddenly as_ they 
stopped, and without any apparent cause.” 

Some Eastern capitalists are starting a hog 
ranch near where the Northern Pacific crosses the 
Little Missouri. It is claimec that abundance of 
wild potatoes grow on the low lands along the 
river, and on these it is said hogs will fatten just 
as well as if corn-fed, 


The herd of 5,000 had | 


of speculators.” | 


| 





HE MADE DULUTH. 


From the Louisville Commercial. 
Mr. Benjamin Groom, the great cattle-raiser, 





spects to the Governor. Mr. Groom says he was 
present when Mr. Knott made his famous Duluth 
speech in Congress, and that he will remember 
the scene as long as he lives. ‘‘The house was 
all broke up,” he says, ‘“‘by the speech, and all 
the members rose to their feet except two—Cobb, 
of Wisconsin, and Washburne, of Massachusetts, 
two of the coldest and most impassive men ima- 
ginable—and applauded and cheered. The Speaker 
vainly endeavored to maintain order, and finally 
threw down the gavel, laid over on the desk and 
acted the monkey with the rest. Ben Butler 
came up and stood directly in front of the Du- 
luth orator and shook his fat sides with laughter. 
Luke Poland, in his famous old blue coat, stood 
at his side, while all the house crowdeJ around 
amid the wildest excitement. Duluth wasall the 
talk that day and night,” said Mr. Groom, ‘‘ and 
for weeks after. The oldest members pronounced 
it incomparably the best they had ever heard. I 


| saw Jay Cooke a few days ago and he said that 











speech was the making of Duluth, and that they 
had a street named J. Proctor Knott.” 


—__—_——--~».—__ 


TURTLE MOUNTAINS. 


W. P. Marlett, of Oak Creek, at the southwest 
end of the Turtle Mountains, was in town a few 
days ago. We learn from him that there is as 
many as four hundred families in that vicinity, 
which comprises the semi-circle of about 60 miles 
south of the boundary, formed by the moun- 
tains, from the base of which stretch away 
numerous streams of crystal water and thou- 
sands of acres of good, fertile agricultural land, 
the greater part of which still awaits the indus- 
trious hand to open up their treasure. 

The people are mostly French and Canadians. 
There are seven stores, a Catholic church, two 
custom houses and alarge saw mill; many Ameri- 
cans too are settled there, and a railroad is ex- 
pected for next year to develop the rich resources 
of the country and operate the great coal de- 
posits along the Mouse River. The land is not 
quite as heavy as that of the Devil’s Lake country, 
containing some sand; good water abounds, tim- 
ber is convenient, deer, elk, mountain lions, a 
cowardly species of panther, some bears, and 
small game by the hundreds. The presence of 
coal in that vicinity will have an important bear- 
ing on the fuel question here, and assures a cheap 
supply to the settlers of this region.—Devil’s 
Lake Globe. 





THE BEAVER’S HOME. 


Persons who have never seen the work of the 
beaver will be well repaid by atripa few hundred 
yards east of the second crossing of the Heart 
River, on the northern bank of the stream. Here 
the members of a colony of these interesting 
little animals are busily engaged in building a 
a dam, cutting down huge trees and ‘‘working 
like beavers” to prepare their winter home. As 
many as twenty cottonwood trees have been cut 
down within a radius of one or two acres, many 
of which are as large as a man’s body, and being 
cut up into sections ten or twelve feet in length. 





‘*We found that we were about twenty miles | Mumereds other tess Dene Rees puetiey cut 


through by the industrious workers, and many 
are ready to fall when the first wind strikes them. 
The animals cut chips which are scattered around 
in profusion, as neatly as if done with a knife. 
Their manner of working is ingenious; beginning 
to cut a tree on the side next to the river first, 
they work until they can leave it standing in such 
a manner that the first wind will cause it to fall 
toward the water. Our local sportsmen might 
enjoy some rare sport and obtain some very val- 
uable skins with very little effort.— Mandan 
y; iO nee . 











FROM THE CQEUR D’ALENE MINES. 

J. Morrison, writing to the Eureka (Nevada) 
Sentinel from the Coeur d’Aléne mines, under 
date of December 17, says: 

‘“‘As I am an old reader of your valuable 
paper, I will give you my opinion of this camp. 
To begin with, it is the richest thing I ever saw. 
I have taken in all the mining camps on the coast. 
There are only three or four claims open as yet. 
In what is called the Widow Claim they clean up 
from $100 to $175 per day with eight men at 
work. There are two miners in the gang; the 
rest are hay pitchers. The other claims make 
about $5 or 10 per day. Now the bed-rock is fro- 
zen so hard that they don’t get one-half of the 
gold. It beats anything Ieversaw. All the hills 
around will run from twenty cents up, to the 
pan, 500 feet above the creek. The best claims, 
so far, are on Pritchard creek. It is located for 
twenty miles. They are hunting quartz on snow- 
shoes now. Every day turns up something new. 
A lot of Leadville mining men came in lately. 
After looking the mines over, they laid outa town 
for over one mile in length. They say there willbe 
over 20,000 people here by June. Town lots have 
jumped from $25 to $500 in two weeks. I don’t 
think there are over 500 men, all told, in the dis- 
trict. Wehada heavy snowstorm, which drove 
out all the men that did not have supplies to go 
on, for there are only two stores here and nine 
saloons. Over 100 houses and cabins went up in 
the last two weeks, and the axes and whipsaws 
are ringing in every direction. Freight is $20 per 
100 pounds. For forty miles the river is full of 
boats frozen in with goods—mostly whiskey. 

‘We will miss ourturkey for Christmas dinner. 
Frank has turkey in cans at $2 per pound up. 
Hold your breath—no turkey for me. I am mak- 
ing $6 per day building houses.” 





THE COOPER FARM. 


From the Cooperstown Courier. 

The history of the Cooper farm is the record of 
Griggs County, for, previous to the inception of 
this magnificient plantation of No. 1 hard, the 
county was unknown. As we view the many 
broad acres of plowed land, the numerous gran- 
aries, the comfortable homes, the barns and vut- 
buildings of this vicinity, it hardly seems possible 
that the first stroke of work towards this consum- 
mation was only performed in May, 1881—but 
thirty months ago. Such is the fact, however, 
for it was then the Cooper forces set to work on 
an expansive prairie wilderness. The opening of 
the farm brought many settlers with it, and to- 
day we have a finely populated community. 

It has taken money as well as indomitable push 
and pluck to accomplish what T. J. and R. C. 
Cooper have. The first wheat crop they raised 
was harvested last year—1882—and the second 
one the season just passed. The yield has proven 
magnificent, but their gigantic enterprise has 
required piles of money todevelop. They own 
23,620 acres of land, of which they have improved 
7,140. Aside from the capital invested in land 
and the expenses of improving it, they have 
$75,000 in buildings, stock and implements with 
which to cultivate the farm. Add to the invest- 
ment in land and paraphernalia the sum required 
to operate the place from the time it was started 
until the first crop was garnered, and you have a 
handsome sum. In summer, 135 or 140 men are 
employed, and 175 head of stock have to be fed. 
to carry on their immense enterprise. | 

Mr. T. J.Cooper, the senior member of the firm, 
is a resident of Chicago, and his faith in Dakota, 








and particularly in Griggs County, seems unlim- 
ited, and his only regret is that he didn’t buy more | 
land when he had an opportunity to do so at low | 
prices. The resident partner and manager, R. C. 

Cooper, is a man in the prime of life, and appears | 
in thevery zenith of manhood’s energy and public- | 


spiritedness. They have both been of untold 
value in the development of Griggs County, and 
are almost as indispensable as our very resources. 


PROFITS OF STOCK RAISING. 


One of the successful stock growers of Montana, 
who is vouched for by the Helena Herald as an 
accepted authority on all matters pertaining to 
his business, has prepared a table showing what 
an investment of $20,000 in that business will re- 
turn in about ten years. This capital would en- 
able one to start with a herd of 600 cows and 
thirty bulls. At the end of ten years the total 
amount of money derived from sales and the 
value of stock on hand would be $392,160. The 
average income for ten years would be $13,613, 
and the average yearly expenses $3,600, leaving a 
net yearly income of about $10,000, and showing 
anet percentage of gain on the original invest- 
ment of $20,000 of 50 per cent. per year. Of 
course all the above deduction are predicted upon 
the supposition that the ranchman is unvisited 
during the decade by any general calamity, such 
as diseases or loss by flood or storm. It is fair to 
add, however, that Montana has enjoyed com- 
parative immunity from wholesale or serious loss 
since it became noted as a stock growing country. 


DAKOTA AS A RESORT FOR INVALIDS. 


From the Springfield Republican. 

This extract from a private letter, dated at 
Larrimore, Dak., December 5, is a pretty good 
testimonial to the healing quality of the Dakota 
climate for weak-lunged invalids: ‘‘I came into 
this country four weeks ago, trying it as a health 
resort, and I have been greatly gratified with the 
experiment. My body has been strengthened, 
have gained five and a half pounds and my voice 
is regaining the power of younger days. Indeed 
this country is in many respects for weak chests 
and nervous prostration better than Minnesota. 
There are about me now some marvelous ex- 
amples of its restorative power. Invalids, con- 
sumptives generally, almost exhausted when 
they reached here, are now active, energetic 
workers, with a new life thrown into every duty. 
We are on the same parallel that runs above the 
extreme northern border of Maine, and of course 
it is extremely cold; the thermometer has already 
been eighteen degrees below zero. But the at- 
mosphere is very dry and exceedingly rare; you 
walk miles without any fatigue, and step as if 
lifted up above the earth. (To-day, however, we 
are having a driving rain-storm.) Yesterday we 
had a view of the grass and weeds, covered with 
what the natives call ‘frozen atmosphere.’ The 
whole prairie shone like a field of diamonds. 
Larrimore is thirty miles west of Grand Forks, 
and on the railroad line to Devil’s Lake, where 
the Ward tragedy took place last spring. It is 
two years old, has 1,000 inhabitants, who repre- 
sent Maine, Vermont and the Middle and Western 
States. We have churches, a charming school- 
house, two elevators, two weekly newspapers, 
and the civilization of the East. One of the 
first young women I met was a graduate of the 
Harvard Annex. To-night a literary society 
meets to discuss Longfellow’s ‘‘ Miles Standish.” 
The farming land is exceedingly rich, and one of 
the mammoth Western farmers is located here 
who owns 17,000 acres. Dakota is a great coun- 
try, and the fever of ambition which comes to all 
young men has even taken possession of me.” 
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ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the North- 
ern Pacific to run passenger and freight cars over 
the twenty-five mile section of the road leading 
from Ainsworth towards Yakima in Washington 
Territory. The stage will meet the cars at the 
terminus and go through in one day’s drive, thus 
making it the quickest way for outsiders to reach 
the Yakima country. 
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ASTORIA’s GROWTH.—The most noticeable fea- 
ture in the growth of Astoria for the past year is 
not so much the number of houses built and the 
great amount of street work done, as the im- 
proved quantity and style of the buildings erect- 


' ed. Business blocks and private residences of 


fine appearance are beginning to be the rule, and 
the time has gone by when it was said of Astoria, 
‘‘there is not a fine building in the place.” The 
high price of real estate keep a good many from 
building who do not care to put so large a portion 
of their spare cash as present prices call for upon 
ground on which they wish to build a suitable 
house.—Astorian. 

A Bit oF EXPERIENCE.—A lady, who has been 
in Carrington but a few weeks, gives a valuable 
testimony to the salubrity of our Dakota climate. 
She had been an invalid for some eight years 
prior to coming to Carrington, and was a martyr 
to dyspepsia—so enfeebled in fact, that she was 
compelled to spend most of the day in bed. Now. 
after five or six weeks’ inhalation of North 
Dakota ozone, she is able to be on her feet all day 
without wearying. Although not hitherto accus- 
tomed to the performance of household labors, 
she finds already that she has not only ambition 
to attempt, but also energy to do her own house- 
work. Her existence now is a pleasure and a de- 
light, instead of being, as hitherto, an almost un- 
bearable burden.—Carrington, Dak., News. 

Mip-WINTER WEATHER IN MONTANA.—Notwith- 
standing it is getting along toward the middle of 
December, there are few indications to suggest 
the presence of winter. The days continue clear 
and mild, with the temperature lingering about 
the freezing point o’nights. Little snow is any- 
where in sight, except the tracings outlined on 
the surrounding mountain tops. The streets of 
Helena and the roads leading in all directions are 
bare and dusty, and the beautiful valley below 
the city wears its brown autumn vesture. Men 
and teams are busy improving the avenues and 
opening new highways, Builders are at work, 
and masons still ply the trowel in laying walls of 
stone and brick. Altogether the season is one of 
the most delightful experienced in Montana for a 
series of years.—Helena Independent. 

THE IDEAL MOUNTAIN.—The best memory of a 
journey crowded with striking scenes is Mount 
Tacoma, the Ranier of the geographies. I owe to 
this magnificent eminence the tribute of respect 
and sincere admiration; and yet the man who at- 
tempts to describe such a peak, the most glorious 
spectacle offered by Nature to human eyes, must 
be either a great artist in words or a fool. 

Every other mountain that I ever saw, and in 
regard to which I had formed considerable ex- 
pectations, was disappointing, at least at first 
view. I think this is a general experience. One 
comes to believe that the ideal mountain may be 
seen sometimes moulded in cloud piles on the 
northwestern horizon. but is never to be realized 
in rock and snow. Tacoma makes you fairly 
ashamed of your skepticism.—E. P. Mitchell in 
N. Y. Sun. 

WILD FLOWERS IN DECEMBER.—Picking wild 
flowers in December, growing in their native 
beauty on the open prairie, is a luxury enjoyed 
by few beyond the confines of the tropics, and 
yet this pleasure is reserved for the inhabitants of 
North Dakota this season. Incredible as it may 
seem, Mr. Michael Gillis plucked a neat little 
bouquet of blooming beauties from the Prindle 
farm Wednesday afternoon. Neither the common 
or botanical name is known to us, but from their 
structure we should say they belong to the species 
composite. They are adark-red flower, and grow 
on the prairie in abundance through the summer 
season. The inflorescence of those shown us was 
perfect, and the freshness and verdure of the 
stems conclusively proved them to be of recent 
growth. A climate that permits of out-door 


germination the middle of December should 
hardly be deserted for warmer climes.—Sanborn, 





Dakota, Enterprise, 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 
MANDAN, Dakota has a telephone system. 








GATHERING buffalo bones at from $8 to $10 per 
ton engages the time of some Dakota settlers at 
present. 

Waatcom County, W. T., leads in the produc. 


tion of oats this season, the aggregate yield being 
40,000 bushels. 





THe NorTHWEST is an excellent journal, and 
every new number is an improvement.—Spokane 
Falls Chronicle. 





POTATOES are said to have averaged 250 bushels 
per acre in the Yellowstone Valley this year. Sun 
River Valley claims 400 bushels as the average. 


Such is the location of Eagle City in the Coeur 
d’Alénes, that the sun does not shine upon it until 
11 c’clock, a. m., and then only for an hour, dis- 
appearing behind the mountain. 





THE Canadian Pacific track is laid to within 
five miles of the summit on the Rockies. The 
length of the road from Winnipeg to Fort Moody, 
the Pacific coast terminus, will be 1480 miles. 


AT the town election held in Tumwater, Wash- 
ington Territory, twenty-three ladies voted under 
the late suffrage act. Five trustees were elected, 
and it is needless to state that the women’s ticket 
won the day. 





PEOPLE who live in this region have brighter 
eyes, better complexions, better appetites, better 
digestion, a firmer tread, and are more hopeful, 
heartier in their laughter and happier than those 
who live in the gloomy regions further south.— 
Bismarck Tribune. 





THE principal towns of the Palouse country in 
Eastern Washington, are Endicott, Pullman, 
Moscow, Palouse City, Garfield, Farmington, Col- 
ton and Colfax. Each and every one has advan- 
tages of its own and all have surroundings, back- 
ing and resources well calculated to insure their 
permanency. 





ACCORDING to facts before us, Montana will 
produce the present year 20,000,000 pounds of 
copper, which, at 23 cents—the average price in 
New York during the past year—would make the 
value of our copper products $4,600,000. When 
fully developed our copper mines will yield 
$15,000,000 annually.—Helena Independent. 


Dakora is a healthy country. The fact is patent 
and the repetition of 1t is becoming stale. But 
one reason why our people generally enjoy good 
health is overlooked by many. We are a busy 





people; some from choice, others from necessity. | 


Hard work is the greatest purifier of the blood 
ever yet discovered.—Pembina Pioncer Express. 





THERE is a serious talk of an invasion of the 
great Blackfoot reservation in Northern Mon- 
tana, by a large number of men at Benton who 
have set their hearts upon ranches in that invit- 
ing field, and others who propose to seek for the 
precious metals in the Bear’s Paw and Little 
Rockies, where they are known to exist, and in 
paying quantities. 





Ir is rumored that the N. P. R. R. Company 
will lay out an addition to the Rathdrum town- 
site. They have a way-up section of land which 
adjoins this place on the east, above the depot 


and as nearly all the lots in the present site are | 


sold, it would no doubt be the proper thing for 
the company to cut their section up and give the 
public a chance to invest. Lack of opportunity 


only prevents quite a number from buying lots | 


there.—Rathdrum (Idaho) Courier. 


THE Walla Walla Statesman gives the following 
facts about the new grist mill at Prescott, W. T. : 


The mill building, 40x60 feet, is an imposing 
structure of five stories and basement, with ware- 
house adjoining, 50x100, two stores—the lower 
for storage of flour and grain, the upper for mill- 
feed. The capacity of the mill is 500 barrels of 
flour per day, which is distributed east as far as 
Helena and West Portland and San Francisco, the 
surplus being exported to Liverpool and London. 

The official building record shows that $8,470,- 
000 was expended upon new buildings in St. Paul 
during the summer season. This amount will be 
increased to $11,938,000 when the buildings now 
in progress are finished. The record shows that 
over 3,500 residences were built, costing $4,750,000, 
and that 443 business blocks, costing over $7,000,- 
000, are in process of completion. Among the 
buildings started are a $1,000,000 hotel, one busi- 
ness block, to cost over $750,000, and four others 
costing over $300,000 each. 








THE Baker City Oregon Reveille says: The grad- 
ing through this valley was completed last Friday 
noon, and the force removed to work on un- 
finished sections between this section and Snake 
river. The depot grounds are all cleared and side- 
tracks thrown up and things begin to look like 
business. The O. R. & N. Company has ninety 
miles of road in this county, and at least thirty 
miles of it runs in almost an airline. We refer 
to that portion lying between this city and North 
Powder. 


THe Yakima, Washington Territory, Signal 
says: Land hunting and settlement in the vicinity 
of Prosser Falls and Kinneyton, on the lower 
Yakima, goes bravely on. This week a party of 
Finlanders filed on land both north and south of 
the falls, and several thousand acres more were 
taken up by other parties. The prospect of a good 
town with the railroad running through it, rich- 
ness of the land and excellent climate all unite in 
making that section of country an attractive one 
for settlers. 





OnE of the most singular features in the scenery 
of the Territory of Idaho is the occurrence of 
dark, rocky chasms into which large creeks and 
streams suddenly disappear and are never more 
seen. These fissures are old lava channels, pro- 
duced by the outside of the molten mass cooling 
and forming a tube, which, on the fiery stream 
becoming exhausted, has been left empty, while 
the roof of the lava duct, having at some time 
fallen in, presents the opening into which the 
river plunges and is lost. 





Tue St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
company has just completed a very fine piece of 
engineering work in the form of a massive stone 
bridge across the Mississippi River, at Minneapolis. 
The whole length of the structure is 2,100 feet. It 
crosses the river with 23 arches and 16 spans of 
80 feet each; the width is 28 feet, and the cost is 
stated at $990,000. The bridge will be used by 
several other railways besides the St. Paul, Min. 
neapolis & Manitoba, and will shorten the time 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul to about twenty 
minutes, as trains will be able to run over it at 
full speed. 





THE town of Asotin, Washington Territory, the 
county seat of the newly-created county of the 
same name, is said to be a point of unusual pro- 
mise. It is situated at the head of navigation on 
Snake River, and is backed by a fine agricultural 
country. It is seven miles from the city of Lew- 
iston, with which place it is connected by a wagon 
road as well as by the river. The town is in its 
infancy but is growing rapidly, and now that it has 
become a seat of government will, no doubt, be- 
come a place of considerable importance. Here, 


' we should say, would be a good place for enter- 


prising business men, searching for a location to | 


‘‘ stick their stakes.” 


THE Northern Pacific Express Company has 
just issued circulars announcing that from this 
date they will carry letters by letter express to 
any point on their route, which includes the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and all its branches, 
the Oregon Railroad, and the steamship lines to 
San Francisco. The letter must be enclosed in 
franked envelopes sold by the company, the en- 
velopes (stamped) are sold as follows for half-ounce 
letters: Single envelope, 5 cents; six, 25 cents ; 
twelve, 50 cents; twenty-five, $1. The letter ex- 
press is designed for the transmission of letters of 
value, and being cheaper than the registered let- 
ter system will doubtless take its place in a large 
degree.—Livingston Enterprise. 





THERE is a vast extent of country in Montana 
that seems especially adapted to the growing of 
Angora goats, and there is little doubt but that it 
will prove to be a goatcountry. The business 
may, we believe, be carried on as extensively as 
sheep, but it appears to be especially adapted to 
small operators. A man with limited capital and 
without a home can take a location in some 
mountainous section not adapted to any other in- 
dustry and build up a good business. There are 
plenty of locations in high altitudes that are ad- 
apted to goats. Gardening, poultry raising, and 
dairying may also, when desired, be carried on 
ona small scale in connection with the mohair 
industry.—Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 

A daily mail between Portland, Oregon, and 
New York is now in operation, the time being 
about six-and-a-half days between the two cities 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad. This is better 
than the time usually made between San Francisco 
and New York by the Union and Central Pacific 
lines. Usually the San Francisco daily papers 
reach us on the seventh day after their publica- 
tion. Thus the papers of Sunday, Oct. 14, will 
arrive here on Sunday, Oct. 21. The Portland 
papers by the same mail are one day later. In 
these days of free use of the telegraph wires the 
mils are of much less importance to newspaper 
offices than formerly; but the quick time made 
by the new transcontinental railway is a promise 
of speedier travel and traffic.—New York Times. 





THE Big Bend country is the objective point for 
many immigrants seeking homes, and the num- 
bers going out daily from Cheney and Spokane 
Falls, if kept up for a month, will populate the 
better portions of that whole country, before win- 
ter sets in. We have been informed that there 
is a very large scope of good country directly 
east of the juncticn of the Wenatchie and Colum- 
bia rivers. The altitude is supposed to be between 
1,200 and 1,500 feet above sea level. One thing in 
favor of the settlement of that country is, that it 
will produce without irrigation, and another is, 
that water can be obtained at a reasonable depth 
by digging. The crop of natural grasses cannot 
be surpassed anywhere in the Territory, particu- 
larly the bunch grass. The immigration is 
crowding there in great numbers.—Spokane Falls 
Chronicle. 





THE seven new counties formed by the late 
legislature are taken from the counties named 
below, with their respective county seats, to wit: 
Skagit, cut off from Whatcom, Mount Vernon 
county seat; Assotin, cut off from Garfield, 
Assotin City county seat; Lincoln, cut off from 
Spokane, Davenport county seat; Douglas, in Big 
Bend country, cut off from Spokane, Okanagan 
county seat; Kittitas, cut off from Yakima, Ellens- 
burgh county seat; Franklin, cut off from Whit- 
man, Ainsworth county seat; and Adams, cut off 
from Whitman, Ritzville county seat. There are 
good openings for merchants, mechanics, lawyers 
and other business and professional men at all 
| these new county seats. 
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OFFICIAL RECORD. 


In this Department is given official information concern- 
ing the affairs of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
and its allied corporations, the Oregon and Transcon- 
tinental Company, the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company, the Oregon und California Railroad Company, 
and the Oregon Improvement Company. 


OREGON RAILWAY & NAVIGATION CO. 


Circular. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
New York, Dec. 31st, 1883. 





T. Jefferson Coolidge has been elected President | 
of this Company, vice Henry Villard, resigned, to | 
$80,000, which I have made provision for in the 


T. H. TYNDALE, 
Asst. Secretary. 


INTEREST ON N. P. DIVIDEND SCRIP. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, N. P. R. R. Co., 

17 Broad Street, New York City. t 
Interest on the dividend scrip of this company, 
due January Ist, 1884, will be paid on or after 
that date, upon presentation of certificates at this 
office, or at the offices of either the New England 
Trust Company of Boston, or the Guarantee 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 316 Chestnut 

Street, Philadelphia. 
RoBERT LENOX BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


take effect this date. 








OREGON & TRANSCONTINENTAL. 


Report of the Special Committee. 


To the Executive Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Oregon & Transcontinental Co.: 


The committee appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Oregon and Transcontinental 
Company to examine the assets and liabilities of 
the company and report thereon, would respect- 
fully represent to your committee, that, in re- 
sponse to a suggestion in which they heartily con- 
curred, Mr. R. G. Rolston was by them requested 
to join the committee and take part in the inves- 
tigation. The committee was organized by the 
appointment of Mr. E. P. Fabbri as chairman and 
secretary, and at the earliest moment proceeded 
to an investigation of the Company’s affairs. The 
matter of the investigation being of an intricate 
character, and requiring many meetings, much 
time has necessarily been taken by the committee 
in arriving at the substance of their report. In- 
asmuch as the business and affairs of the Com- 
pany had been largely under the control and 
management of President Villard, his absence, 
in consequence of severe illness, during the ex- 
amination has greatly interfered with the com- 
mittee’s labors, and has prevented their making 
a report as satisfactory in detail as they would 
have desired. The committee would report : 

That the assets of the Company, as shown by 
the books and from the certificates of parties 
holding securities as collaterals on leans, as well 
as the actual count of such securities as are in the 


possession of the Company, are as follows: 
Shares. 








Oregon Railway and Navigation Company...... .... 
Northern Pacific preferred.... ae 
Northern Pacific. common... 
Wisconsin Contral stock...............- ..... 





Milwaukee and Lake Winnebago preferred . . 2,775 
Milwaukee and Lake Winnebago common 2,260 
Oregon and California stock, preferred......... ee 150 
Or gon and California stock, common................ 410 


Oregon Iron and Steel Company ..................... 1.500 
Oregou and California second mortgage bonds. $2,000,000 00 
Lands earned and other real estate as per 


BOGOR, 65a (dei bie. dic dboboscdesdccecsvesierece 236,263 F5 
Oregon Improvement Company ................ 514,128 88 
Puget Sound Railroad under construction and 

not bonded..........+0.+.e.++- peice. H0seesoveee 421,022 42 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, balance 

CIES Gis. caw. binsseesbsesen «cnscnewsnene 1,249,2(6 4? 

as EP ERO RE ne ee 195,927 52 


And the liabilities of the company from the 
best sources at the committee’s hands are shown 
to be as follows: 
ces iia maae ebiedsanene eine 
Credited vouchers, as reported by Treasurer. 396,733 33 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company.... 45.895 41 

The committee are informed that the bonds yet 
to be received from branch lines will meet the 
requirements for construction. Your committee 
has deemed it proper to state the assets at their 
face or share value, not considering it within 


$10,569,590 00 


their province or desirable to affix market values | 


which are constantly liable to fluctuation. 

In closing the report the committee desire to 
express their appreciation of the readiness on the 
part of the officers and employees of the company 
to facilitate as much as lay in their power the 
task assigned to the committee. 

E. P. FaBBRI, 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, JR, 
R. G. ROLsToN, 


New York, Monday, Dec. 31, 1883. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Report of Vice-President Oakes. 

The following is a synopsis of the report of 
Vice-President Oakes, submitted to the Northern 
Pacific Board of Directors, January 4th : 

I beg to submit the result of my recent tour of 
inspection over the main line and branches. My 
inspection of the road was made entirely by day- 
light, consuming in all nearly three weeks’ time. 
ith the exception of the 100 miles of road last 
completed west of Helena, the road-bed and track 
were found in first-class order. 
referred to will require to be ballasted with gravel 
to put it in proper condition for economical oper- 
ation. This can be done with an expenditure of 


estimate of operating expenses herewith fur- 
nished. 

The equipment, both motive power and rolling 
stock, is also in first-class order, with the excep- 
tion of some of the older engines and passenger 
and freight cars. The estimated cost of putting 
these in good order is as follows: Locomotives, 
$177,911; passenger cars, $109,908; freight cars, 
$133,455: total, $421,724. These amounts are also 
included in my estimate of expenses, commencing 
with the 1st of March, although in the event of 
traffic proving lighter than anticipated, a small 
expenditure will answer. I should say one-half, 
or even one-third of this sum, would keep our 
equipment in sufficiently good order to meet the 
requirements of the traffic for the next six 
months. 

The earnings and expenses of the main line and 
branches, from June 30 to December 31, 1883, 
inclusive (December being estimated), are as fol- 
lows: 

Ue TO i555 has sas ox ha ese aihae $6,638,983 
Operating expenses, including rent- ) 
als and taxes, improvements and > 
betterments to October 31, 1883....) 4,421,690 


$2,211,293 
The estimated earnings and expenses for bal- 
ance of the fiscal year, are as follows: 


I Is ibid ic daccndemomsaton $7,050,000 
Operating expenses, including rent l 
als and taxes, improvements and 
betterments, being included in op- } 





Crating OXPONSES. .....0.ccccccccsece 3,923,000 3,127,000 
5,338,293 

Interest charges for entire fiscal year, as per | 
I Wi vec csceccacctestacdccesses f 3.882,341 
sis edibcesddsaasid $1,455,952 


ESTIMATED INTEREST CHARGES FOR FISCAL 
YEAR, ENDING JUNE 30, 1884. 

General First Mortgage Bonds out-) 

standing Dec. 41, 1383 { $38,928,000 
Int-rest for same for year ending 

BR OE ee Pe ee 
Pend d‘Oreille, Division Bonds, out- ¢ 

standing Dec. 31,1883....... ....... § 
Interest for year ending June 30, 1884, 
Missouri Div. Bonds out Dee. 31, 1883, 
Interest for year ending June 30, 1884, 
Second Mortgage Bonds outstanding 

pS S| Ea er ere oe 
Interest 7 months, say to June 39. 1884, 
Add for Estimates on General newt 


2,335,680 
3,313,000 


198,780 
2,358,400 


141,204 


14,856,500 
502,477 


Mortgage Bonds to be issued on new 
road, ready for acceptance, say six 
oe , ER ere ee 
Add for Estimates on Second Mort- 
gage Bonds, to be issued, say six 
PR 6S bd wcindecteaincles ste 
Dividend Certificates, 1 year’s inter- \ 
CR. 06.04 cept enters eaeestanbens ‘ 
Rentals due N. P. Terminal Co.. say t 


1,000,000 80,000 


3,000,000 
4,640,821 
1,800,000 


90,000 
278,449 


12 months’ interest on $300,000. 72,000 


Nor. Pae proportion, 49 per cent.. 
General Interest ees 


Accounts 8,882,341 


THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS. 


At a former meeting of the Board of Directors 
you were advised as to the arrangement entered 
into with the Transcontinental Association, which 
embraces all lines engaged in overland transpor- 
tation. by which Portland, Oregon and San Fran- 
cisco were made common points, this Com piny 
receiving a proportion of the San Francisco busi- 
ness in exchange for a proportion of the Portland 
business, The plan was more or less experi- 
mental, in order to determine what share of the 
San Francisco business this Company could prop- 
erly claim in the prospective pool. The plan not 
working s%tisfactorily, it was decided that a 
natural division of territory would be more 
equitable to all concerned. 

The tonnage from eastern terminal points to the 
Pacific coast for the three months ending Novem- 
ber last, was 19,686,163 pounds. The eastbound 
tonnage for the same period was 3,475,767 pounds. 
Total both ways. 23.161,980. The freight business 
on the Eastern Division has so far proved gratify- 
ing. The cattle shipments for the fall of 1883, 
amounted to 1,517 cars. The wool shipments 
from Montana amounted to 2,505,474 pounds, and 
the hide shipments to 1,702,116 pounds. This 
shows an increase of 53 per cent. in the shipments 


The 100 miles’ 





of wool, and 112 = cent. in the shipment of 
hides. Most of this business goes East via Duluth. 
The wheat shipments since July ist amount to 
263,390,761 pounds, (4,389,849 bushels). This is an 
increase over 1882, of 90,550,294 pounds (1,509,171 
bushels). It is estimated that there will remain 
of this season’s crop to be shipped after January 
1st, 1884, 2,500,000 bushels. 

The mineral shipments from Montana have 
amounted to but 1,829 tons thus far, but the open- 
ing of the Helena and Jefferson Branch reaching, 
as it does, the mines of the Alta Montana,Gregory 
and other companies, will afford an outlet for 
many thousands tons of low-grade ores that 
would not otherwise bear transportation, and we 
have assurances from the managers of the mines 
referred to, that their shipments this year will 
aggregate at least 10,000 tons. 

The statistics of immigration for the past two 
or three months indicate that about 30 per cent. 
of the entire immigration to the Northwest Pacific 
coast sought the Puget Sound country. 

From information gathered from farmers in 
Minnesota and Dakota it is estimated that the 
acreage of next season will be from 25 to 30 per 
cent. increase over that of 1883. If this estimate 
proves correct, the crops for next year tributary 
to the line of road, will be about 9,000,000 bushels. 
In Oregon and Washington Territory thus far 
the grain shipments east of the Cascades have 
been 83,000 tons, against 44,000 for the same period 
in 1882, and there still remain 40,000 tuns, which 
will bring the total surplus to 123,000 for the sea- 
son of 1883. 

The mineral sections along the Northern Pacific 
Railroad are rapidly developing. The principal 
districts are as follows: Maginnis, 100 miles north 
of Custer; Barker and Glendenin mines, 200 miles 
northeast of Billings; Clarke's Fork Mines, loca- 
ted about fifty miles from National Park Branch, 
and the Helena Mining and Reduction Works, 
and Gregory Mines, south of Helena, at the ter- 
minus of the newly completed Helena and Jef- 
ferson Branch. From all the districts the com- 
pany will, during 1884, derive large revenue. 
The mining output for 1884 of the Territory of 
Montana is estimated by Mr. Houser, a president 
of First National Bank at Helena at over $30,- 
000,000—more than double that of the previous 
year. The tonnage from the Lutte section will 
be immense. Large reduction works are now 
under construction, which will reduce the low 
grade ores, that could not heretofore be shipped, 
to matte. The amount of copper ore and matte 
to be shipped from Butte this year is estimated at 
60,000 tons. 

The recent discovery in Coeur d’Aléne Moun- 
tains, promises to be of great importance to our 
interests. The country is extremely rich in silver, 
tellurium and free milling gold. A good wagon 
road of forty miles is open from Heron to the 
mining camps, and steps are being taken to de- 
velop another route from Rathdrum, also on our 
main line. In the reduction of ores large quanti- 
ties of coke are consumed, and that commonly 
used is Connellsville coke from Pennsylvania. 
In June. we shipped 1,000 tons from Duluth to 
Helena for experimental purposes, from which we 
derived $13 per ton. The English coke, however, 
from South Wales—a small amount of which has 
reached Helena from Portland—is admitted to be 
suverior, and will doubtless divide the market 
with the native coke. 
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J. M, Moonngap, Gen. Eastern Agent 
Go, Frron, Contracting Agent 

8. G. Fuvron 
A. 8. Case 


Helena, Montana. 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. 
TRAVELING AGENTS. 


Grorer D. TELLER .. 21 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. J. Quin 15 State St., Boston. 


Lewis L. Houpr 1724 Park Ave., Philadelphia. 
Grorar Dew ..72 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 


52 Clark St., Chicago. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Frep, H. Lorp 
T. K. STaTe.er 
P. P. Youna .. 
J. H. Jack 


118 Vine St., 
112 North Fourth St., 


OREGON & TRANSCONTINENTAL CO. 


OF eFC E RS. 
Wwe. Enpicort, Jr., President é 
C. H. Prescort, Vice-President 

A. J. Tuomas, 2d Vice-President 

©. H, Prescorr, Treasurer 

Epwarp Epes, Asst Treasurer 
Joszrn Simon, Secretary .... 

C, A, Sporrorp, Asst. Secretar y 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., Transfer Agents 


New York. 
estan Oregon, 
New York. 
Portland, Oregon. 
New York. 
Portland, Oregon. 
New York. 


“ 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


(Oregon & Transcontinental Company, Lessee). 
OFFICE RS 
New York. 
Portland Oregon. 


, President 
R. Kornver, Vice-President .. 
Gro, H, Anprews, Treasurer & Secretary, 
R. Koxruier, Gen. Manager . cs 
A, J. Tuomas, Asst. Treasurer 
H. H. Tynpae, Asst. Secretary 
Pau. Scuuuze, Gen. Land Agent. 
J. Branprt, Jr., Gen. Superintendent 
Cnas, A. F. Morris, Chief Engineer 
E. P. Roarrs, Gen. Freight & Pass. Agent. 


‘Portland, Oregon. 


“ 


OREGON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


OFFICERS. 

C. H. Prescort, President and aennger 
A. H. Homes, Vice-President : 
Horace Wuirs, Treasurer 

T. H. TynpA.e, Secretary : 
J. L. Howarp, Asst. Man. & Supt. Coal oon San Frane twee. 
©. J. Surrn, Comptroller . Portland, Oregon. 
Josepn Simon, Ass't Secretary 25 wt 

T. R. Tannatt, Supt. Land Department . -WallaWalla, We Be 
TRANSFER AGENT, Farmer's Loan & Trust Co New York, 
GoopaLL, Perkins &Co., Agents Ocean Div ..San Francisco, 





Portland, Oregon. 
New York. 


OREGON RAILWAY & NAVIGATION CO. 


OFFICERS. 
T. J. Coouiper, President ‘ : 
C. H. Prescorr, Vice-President... Portland, Oregon. 
Horace Wuire, Treasurer New York ¢ ity. 
Tueopore WyGant, Sec'y and Asst. Treas. Portland, Oregon. 
C. H. Prescorr, Manager owe 
Artremus H. Houmes, Gen. Counsel....... New York. 
C. J. Surrn, Comptroller ‘ Portland, Oregon. 
T. H. Tynpa.e, Asst. Secretary ......New York C ity. 
Por tland, Or egon. 








New York City. 


Joun Murr, Supt. of Traffic 

H. 8 Rowe, Supt. Railroad Div 
J. H. Huppieson, Auditor. 

Pau. Scuuize, Gen. Land Agent. 
GoopaLL, PERKINS & Co.. Supt. Ocean Div.San Francisco,Cal. 
Frank T. Dopar, Supt. Riv. & Sound Div.. Portland, Oregon. 
H, THIELSEN, Chief Engineer ; - - 

H. B. THIELSEN, Asst. Chief Engineer 
J. M. Drake, Purchasing Agent.. 

J. D. Bruges, Tax Agent .. 
Martin Wincu, Gen. 

©. C. Hopart, Master Mechanic. 

Joun Gates, Chief Engineer River Div. 


a “ 


» Agent... “ 
The Dalles, Oregon. 
..Portland, Oregon. 


“2 


O. & T. Stock is a good purchase at present 
prices. The value of this stock at the low figures 


New Tacoma, W. T. 
.Ainsworth, W. T. 


New York. | 


A STEADY and permanent recovery in the 


| 


Northern Pacific Stocks is now predicted by the | 


cool observers of the course of affairs in Wall 
Street. On all sides it is agreed that these proper- 
ties have touched bottom. There may be tempo- 
rary reactions in their upward movement, but 
their general tendency from month to month can 
hardly fail to be in the direction of higher prices. 
The gain from the lowest figures has already 
been considerable, as will be seen from the table 
of quotations printed on opposite page. 
“+e 

Parties wishing to convert Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Preferred Stock into Dakota lands in an ad- 
vantageous way as to selection and expense, are 
invited to address the Publisher of The Northwest, 
Mills Building, Broad Street, New York. 


KUROPEAN AGENCY 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


No. 20 WATER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 





A. ROEVDELBMEINER, Agent. 


Full and accurate information furnished 
concerning lands, prices, cost of travel, and 
openings for farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
and labore:s in the New American North- 


west. 


Illustrated Pamphlets, Circulars and Maps sent free 
to all parts of Europe on application by 
post to the Agent. 


All persons who contemplate emigrating to 
America should address 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, 


20 Water Street, Liverpool, England. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
SAIN SEES, 


~ AND 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
General Mortgage and Land Grant 


GOLD 6’s FOR SALE. 





No. 7 Congress St. and No. 2 Congress Sq., 


now ruling for the securities which form the | 


company’s assets should be over 50, 


Stationery, Books and Newspapers. Agt. for San Francisco Papers. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan.. m. 


St. Louis Mining and Land Exchange, 


DEVELOPED MINES. 


Farms, Stock Ranches, and Lange Bodies of Land, 


ON COMMISSION. 
Room 56, Cay Building, 


Cor. Third and Pine 8ts., 8ST. LOUIS, MO 
JOHN F. WATKINS, Manager. 


We havea large acquaintance in St.Louis, New York, and the East,W 
and South-West, and will give best of references on application. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING DETAILS. 
Dec, '83—cu. 
e 


ESTABLISHED ON THE COAST SINCE 1853. 
J. STRATMAN, News Agent, 


NORTH PACIFIC NEWSC 
MILL ST., SEATTLE, W. T. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Guide to the Northern Pacific Railroad 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


and its allied Lines. 


| A Complete Manual for the use of tourists 


and travelers over the lines of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


THE 
OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION 0CO., 


AND THE 


Oregon and California Railroad. 


By HENRY J. WINSER. 


Author of ** The Yellowstone National Park,’’ a Manual for 
Tourists in the Land of W onders. 


The Northern Pacific Guide Book 
contains descriptions of States, Terri- 
tories, cities, towns and places along the 
route of these allied systems of transpor- 
tation, and embraces facts relating to the 
history, resources, population, products, and 
natural features of the Great North-West. 
16mo, illustrated with map and 4o full- 
page engravings. Price, $1.25. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘The work seems very thoroughly done; every interest is 
worked A Mining, agriculture and Indian matters are put 
into condensed and convenient shape. A good map slips 
neatly in between the cover and the lining, instead of dang- 
ling dangerously and awkwardly as in the common guide 
books. The illustrations of scenery, settlements and indus- 
tries are many and excellent.’’—Boston Transcript. 

‘Noticeably direct and practical.’ -New York Evening 
Post, 

“The latest and best specimen of guide-book literature.” 

Portland (O.) Northwest News, 

‘*Comprehensive without being tedious, and full without 
being repetitive. Mr. Winser’s book is just the thing needed 
to introduce the features of the Northern Pacific route to 
readers Kast and West.’ Portland Oregonian. 

“Contains much of interest to the traveller. 
Pioneer- Press. 

* Contains 276 pages of solid information. 
and Tribune. 

‘Tourists and travelers anywhere in the Northwest may 
use this book to advantage.’’— Brooklyn Union- Argus. 

“The best prepared and printed work of the kind we have 
ever seen, and should meet with an extraordinarily large 

sale. "'— Coast Mail (Marshfield, Oregon). 

Me. Winser has performed the difficult task of Snes 
the country along the entire line of the N. P. R. R. with 
accuracy, fidelity and beauty. His style is as clear as a 
mountain brook.”’— Bozeman Avant Courier. 

“A valuable addition to every man’s library.” 
(W. T.) Transeript. 

“One of the handsomest and most valuable books of its 
kind extant, carefully and conscientiously prepared.” 
Helena (Mont.) Herald. 

“Careful and truthful descriptions.”’—Chicago Times. 

“Mr. Winser’s works are among our best specimens of 
guide-book literature. The information which he gives is 
carefully stated, and has been found trustworthy. His 
descriptions are not cnagqeness’ and his style is clear and 
un wetentious.’’—The Dial (Chicago. ) 

A handy volume, pocket size, and as a guide cannot be 
surpassed.’’—Kast Portland (O.) Vindicator. 

“An indispensable vade vecum in the broad Northwest.”’- 
Olympia (W. T.) Standard. 

ephis publication, looked for with great interest, has 
appeared, and is deserving of a cordial welcome.’’—Fargo 
(Dak.) Argus. 

“A book which would be a credit to any railroad in the 
Union.” —Bismarck (Dak.) Tribune. 

‘Valuable information, condensed and attractively ar- 
ranged.”’—Jamestown (Dak.) Alert. 

“The work carries out the promise of its title.’"-—Red 
River Valley News (Glyndon, Minn.) 


"—St. Paul 


"Detroit Post 


—Olympia 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
GEO. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publishers, 
29 West 23d 8t., New York. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC VIEWS. 


F. JAY HAYNES, 
Official Photographer, N. P.R.R., 
FARCO, D. T., 


Is publishing the largest collection of Stereoscopic Views 
in the West, comprising all places of interest along the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
Ocean, including the famous 

PARK. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
2,000 Subjects. Send for 1884 Catalogue. 
&. & H. T. ANTHONY, 591 Broadway, New York, 


Jan, ,’#4—cu. EASTERN AGENTS. 


JOHN McBOYLE & CO., 


NEWSDEALERS, 


LISBON, D. T. 
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The following table shows the highest and lowest prices and sales of the Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities on the New York Stock Exchange, 
from December 7th to January 5th. 






































| No. Pac. Com. No. Pac. Pfd. | Oregon& Trans’l| O.R.& Nav. Oregon Imp. St’k. O. Imp. Bonds. |No. Pac. 1st Bonds.|0. & T. Ist Bonds.| a ba og . 
1883. |— —_—— | CRESS! pes Ee eee NEE UE & etennd 
|High. Low. Sales. High. Léw. Sales. High. Low. Sales. High. Low. Sales. High. Low. Sales.| Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
—| — EERE... é L. : ~ edad, a ~~ 
Dec. 7th...| 26% 26 6,581| 59 588,400, 45% 411g 84,72510914 10714 1,065... ve eee ce eve {10594 10594 $6,000| 85 -85._—«$1,0001.... 
Dec. 8th...) 2744 6% 6,700| 59% 59 3,483 44 42% 41,500 109% 109 200 ... |105% 10534 2,000! B41G 8414 1,000} .... 
Dec. 10th..| 2744 263g 6.100) 5954 5914 9,000) 4834 4246 36,500 109 109 100) .. 110534 10514 81,000) Kane .-+. [10834 10834 $1,000 
Dec. 11th... 2634 2556 5,450) 5834 5714 11,910 423g 3954 62,550 108 108 2,505 ... (L054 105% 82,000) ea ryt 35 x 
Dec. 12th..| 264% 2534 4,720) 573% 56 = 18,900 407% +3914 45,400 106% 108 700 .. 10514 10534 10,000) ee 1084 108% 1,000 
Dec. 18th... 26 251g 9,810] 57 4g 21,840 404% 3734 + 75,850105 —:104 1,080) 70 70 =: 108] .. .. 110534 105 18,000) 80 © 80 4,000/108%4 108 15,000 
Dec. 14th..| 2554 2494 11,880] 5434 S1}G 32,624 8774 «35 = 87,310 1084% 100 8,425) .. (10544 105 38,000) 80144 8014 5,000:108 108 4,000 
Dec. 15th ..| 2534 2334 19,900) 5234 50 = 36,700) B44g 8214 98,600 10816 100 7,400 .. 104% 10414 43,000 80 80 18,000|10734 10734 1,000 
Dec. 17th..) 27144 24 19,690] 59 4934 48,095, 393g 8214 112,500110% 102 5,342 68 67 = 405 .|105 10434 45,000, 80 = 7934 ~=—«:12,000/108 108 ~—- 18,000 
Dec. 18th..| 2754 2534 8,050) 5854 5514 24,050 41 3734 7070 11046 108 737, 6934 6914 300] .. ... |106% 108% 102,000)... ..108 108 14,000 
Dec. 19th... 2614 2544 5,600) 5744 «553g «15,522, 38 3534 ates aa 102% 1,766 67 67 150} .. . .. {10534 105% 87,000) 81% 81% 6,00) n08 108 =—.20,000 
Dec. 20th..| 2734 26 9,415) 57 5554 9,472) 304 34144 69,750/108 101 1,724) . . [10534 105% 47,000) 19%, 793% 7,000)... 
Dec. 2ist...| 27 26 5,425 5644 55 10,780! 357% 3456 40,800102 101 1,481 10514 105% 42,000| 7034 7934  5,000/10714 107%% 37,000 
Dec. ma... 26144 2534 3,000] 5534 5434 6,500! 3614 3434 28,000 101 100 2,700 ...|1054% 10444 118,000] 80 7934 10,000)... 
Dec. 24th..| 2644 2534 1,600) 56 55 1,700! 8734 3556 23,700100 100 2,800 ..|105%% 10536  57,000| 80 79% 4,000. ? 
Dec. 26th... 2614 2554 3,100] 563g 5434 6,028! 3754 3574 26,820 101 100% «670 ..|10536 10534 ape... ../108 10734 2,000 
Dec. 2ith.. 26 2474 5,900) 5614 5344 18,225) 8734 847K 45,850 102 100 1,905) 65 65 200} 80 = 80-—«10,000/105%4 105 16,000 ay .... 107% 107% 10,000 
Dec. 28th..) 2514 2834 15,700) 5334 5014 «37,346! 35 += 823g 91,565 10014 90 ~——«6, 026] 62 62 140) . . .|10534 105 19,000)... .. 10744 107% 10,000 
Dec. 20th..| 2474 2334 12,820) 52% 50 37,407 31% 380 76,51596% 90% 6,600 .| 804% 801g —5,000/1054% 105 50,000} 80 80 28,000107% 107% 1,000 
Dec. Sist...| 2444 2854 8,400] 52 50 24,700) 8134 2914 74,7009316 91 3,100) ..|104% 10834 59,000]... ..106 106 10,000 
Jan. 2d, '84) 2534 2334 6,910] 5234 5154 11,817, 317% 203g 42,825 96 93 1,235 ....{102 10146 120,000 7934 7994  5,000108 10244 ~—«6,000 
Jan. 8d. ..| 255g 25 3,900] 5854 5174 15,067, 8244 301g 386,310 98 96 926) 61 60 250) 80 80 9,000/10234 102 20,000)... saa ..(104 104 1,000 
Jan. 4th....| 2644 2554 6,200] 56 5816 21,600 321g 3114 45,110101 %% 1,527 | $0 80 ~~ §,000/1024% 10214 32,0001 734 7734 — 1,0001044% 104% 1,000 
Jan. 5th. 2674 264, 4,825) 56% 55 «19,730, 843g «82 41,675 108% 101 ~—s 8, 884 ..|102% 102% 47,000| 7% 7% 4,000)... 
Weverrerey. | | wane ouee oseocd ese ooo sats cose snes Pere eee coos ee anes et a ae as 6 occeleecse ooee has Aas eeee sonenios sees cove 
: : = - ee — = 
Closing price of Northern Pacific Scrip Dividend | December 1st, 1882, to Oc- Gross. Net. 
Certificates, Jan. 5, 78 bid. | tober 81st, 1883........... $3,705,109 $1,194,124 | Drexel Morgan & Co 
aioe atiets November, 1883............ 884,247 152,738 | , | ds | 
NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. Total..........--.84,089,356 $1,846,862 
The approximate Gross Earnings of the Northern | N TO in 7 eres enrol a WALL STREET, 
Pacific Railroad Company for the month of Dec. | y a , . | 


ni ie 


OT Ee $842,200 00 Road miles, 2,392 


CORNER OF BROAD, 
Corresp’ding month 


NEW YORK. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND SALES. 











of last year ..... 530,452 62 1,419 
nie —- The approximate land sales for the month of | Bec ei 
Increase .... 311,747 38 “ “* 973 | November, 1883, with the corresponding month of 
—— previous year were as follows : Drexe. & Co., Drexet, Hanes & Co., 
Six months this year............ $6,548,283 09 Town Total $1 Boulevard Haussmann 
hie cient 4,324,398 29 Aeves. Amaunt, | lau. Assam. 
—,™ | November, 1888. ..80,940 $157,128 $10,820 $167,448 | Philadelphia. Paris. 
WINS ied ose cascasccssere $2,228,884 89 | November, 1882. ..75,420 292,298 7,458 299,746 leat 


0. R & N. CO. EARNINGS. 


The earnings for the first five months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year were as follows: 


Gross. Net. 
July ist to Oct. 3ist, 1883, ...$2,206,454 $1,140,704 








Total Decr’se 1883 44,480 $135,165 *$2,867 $132,298 | 


* Increase. 


Average per acre this year, $5.08. Last year, $3.87. | 


The approximate land sales for the month of 
December, 1888, with the corresponding month of 





Domestic and Foreign Bankers. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 


| 
| No. 84 South Third Street, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


November, 1883.............. 605,500 286,000 | previous year, were as follows: i eons Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Circular 
' hid, inal deaaa Acres. Amount. Lots. Amount. | Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 
Re  - summbeaies $2,511,904 $1,426,704 | December, 1883. 70,017 $222,167 $8,272 $225,430 


—e > 


OREGON IMPROVEMENT CO. EARNINGS. 


(Owning and operating the Pacific Coast S. S. 
Co., the Columbia and Puget Sound R. R. Co., 
and the Seattle Coal and Transportation Co.) 

The earnings of all the Companies for the first 
eleven months of the current fiscal year were as 








December, 1882. 35,272 184,582 60,827 195,359 


$87,635 *$57,555 $29,080 





Total Incr’se, 83 34,745 


* Decrease. 


Average per acre this year, $3.17. Last year, $3.81 





The aggoemnets land sales for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1883, with the correspond- 
ing six months of previous year were as follows: 








ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


No, 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 








follows : Town Total Ty ee 
D ber ist, 1882. to Sent Gross. Net. oer Acres. Amount. Lots Amount. = warner ne 
ecember 1st, eptem- uly 1st to 
ber Sist, 1888.............. $3,266,962 $1,014,673 | Dec. 31, 163 ¢ 281,198 $1,207,326 $66,638 $1,273,964 O SMALL HOLDERS. 
CRN SOR a6 die dccsccsuscus Rnesaneed 10a July ist to 354,097 1,818,650 98,053 1,411,708 
100 $1,104,194 | Dee: 81°82 —— ———__ |N.P.R.R. Stocks Wanted 
302% os $3,705,109 $1,194,124 , rer at ® + . ' 
October, 1882 356.661 151,654 T’t’l Dec’e’83 72,899 $106,324 $31,415 $187,739 , 1 Blocks f $1,000 to $80,000 
Og ane ay iy: ‘ Average per acre this year, $4.29. Last year, $3.71. nSma OGKS TrOM O!, 0 $50, : 
The earnings of all the Companies for the fiscal Note.—The deferred payments on account of land sales Address ©. E. DAWIS, 
year ending November 380, 1883, were as follows: ' due October 31st, 1883, amounted to $3,424,664.64. Nov."83-+t. BISMARCK, D. T. 





ee 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE, 


A WEEKLY newspaper in New York, edited by 
a@ woman is call an. This, however, is not 
the only man edited by a woman.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


It is interesting to find out, from the report of 
Secretary Teller, that the chief’s name who accom- 
panied Moses to Washington is not Tomas-kat 
after all, but To-nas-cat. 


‘* YEs,” said Miss Penn, ‘‘I rejected Mr. Hogg. 
Nice fellow, but I couldn't have the announce- 
ment of my marriage appear in the papers under 
the head-line of Hogg-Penn.”’ 


THE wife of a Fargo lawyer knocked her hus- 
band down with a copy of the statutes of Dakota. 
When a woman takes the law in her own hands 
something has got to drop.—Bismarck Tribune. 


BuTcHER—‘‘I can’t accept that trade dollar, 
madam ; it’s not a legal tender.” Customer— 
**Oh, you needn’t put on any airs about that 
trade doliar! It is as near legal tender as your 
beef is.” 

A MINNESOTA editor calls a rival] journalist ‘‘a 
sizzle-souled, insinuating whiffet.” A cyclone of 
culture has evidently swept through that section 


of the country; or perhaps it is only a tornado of | 


thought. 


**Is this your dog, John?” ‘No; he belongs 


to Squire Smith. And between you and me, he’s 
a deal smarter than his owner.” ‘ Yes; there 
are dogs of that sort. I have had several myself.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE obituary editor of the Moscow, Idaho, 
Mirror says: Those contemplating dying will 
save money by leaving their measure with Mr. 
Ball and get a coffin to fit. The dead are requested 
to read his new coffin ad. 


I mas heard folks say dat da could tell a smart 
man by lookin’ in his eye, but dis is a mistake. 
De mole ain’t got no eye ter speak ob, but dinged 
ef he ain’t got more sense den de toad what ken 
look at you ten minutes widout winkin’.—Arkan- 
saw Traveler. 


‘*Is Mr. McJessup at home?” inquired a man of 
a servant who answered the bell. ‘Ah, sir!” 
replied the maid, ‘‘ he is dead and was buried day 
before yesterday.” ‘* Dead, is he—er—wall, then, 
I won’t disturb him. Some other day will do just 
as well.—Texas Siftings. 


“Notis."—A gentleman traveling in Lewis 
County, W. T., saw the following posted on the 
door of a settler’s cabin: ‘‘Ime round. Holler 
like h—l and Ile come.” The traveler fetched a 
yell as directed, and soon an apparition which 
equaled the ‘‘ notis” on the door made iis appear- 
ance. 


A BIRD OF FREEDOM—Scene—The Bird Fanci- 
er’s Shop on the Port at Boulogne, Dramatis Per- 
sonze—Bill and ’Arry.—Bill: ‘I say, ’Arry, ’ere’s 
a Now] !”—’Arry :—’Tain’t a Nowl —Bill: ‘‘ then 
it’s a Nawk.”—’Arry: ‘‘’Tain’t a Nawk ; tell yer 
it’s a Neagle ; "Nemblem of the blooming coun- 
try!"—Judy. 

**Wuat do you charge for lodging?” inquired 
a man with a watch eye, bracing himself in front 
of the hotel register of a prominent caravansary. 
**One dollar,” replied the diamond-hilted clerk. 





| 


Minneapolis Advertisements. Janey, Brooks & Eastman, 


WHOLESALE 


SHATTO & DENNIS, HARDWARE IRON 
Of MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 3 3 


Are Northwestern Agents for 
ATLAS ENGINES and B OILERS, RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Etc., 


The Cummer Automatic Engines, B. W. Payne & Son’s Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square and First Street, 














Automatic Engines, including Straw Burners, E. C. Atkins | * r 

& Co.’s Saws, Eagle Machine Works’ Celebrated Saw Mills, Min NEAPOLIS Mryy. 

Cordesman & Egan Co. Wood-working Machinery, Cameron 5 3 ? A 

Steam Pumps, Eberman’s Injectors, and can supply any Our stock is ape see in extent and variety in the North- 

demand for machinery of any kind. bo = loads o os Paper, etc., from Stock or 
| . : . * . P . ’ rices in ¢ . - 

Pullies, Shafting, Belting, Packing & Engineers’ supplies. quiries jelahed competition withany market. Mail im 

Jan. ’84—cu. April, ’83—cu. 
W. D. WASHBURN, President. J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. W. D. HALE, Treasurer, 











**One dollar, eh? Say, couldn’t you take seventy- | 


five cents, and wake me up twenty-five cents 
earlier than usual ?’—Hotel Mail. 


A MAN from La Grande, Oregon, says: ‘‘ Last 
fall I was hunting prairie chickens in Grand 
Round Valley. One day I tried to shoot one that 
was flyin’ agin the wind, and I’m dam‘d if it 
didn’t blow so hard that the gun lock wouldn’t go 
down when I pulled the trigger. I tried the other 
bar’l and it went off, but the shot blowed back in 
my face.” 

A BIsMARCK girl dreamed Thanksgiving night 
that she was adrift on a rolling sea of cranberry 
juice pursued by a host of turkey skeletons, whose 
white bones almost equalled the gleam in their 
revengeful eyes. And yet when her mother 
nudged her in the ribs and asked her what she was 
squalling about, she rubbed her eyes and sweetly 
replied, ‘* Nawthin’.”—E2. 


**CAN you tell me what sort of weather we may 
expect next month?’ wrote a farmer to the editor 
of his country paper, and the editor replied as 
follows: ‘It is my belief that the weather next 
month will be very like your subscription bill.” 
The farmer wondered for an hour what the editor 
was driving at, when he happened to think of the 
word “unsettled.” He sent a postal note.—Mid- 
dletown Transcript. 





The Washburn Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


—~+ Wiinneapolis, Minn.?e— 


LINCOLN MILL, PALISADE MILL, 


ONOKO, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


WASHBURN’S BEST, Royal Rose, 
Jan, ’84, cu. LINCOLN. PALISADE. 


ASK For . F. HEYWOOD, 








““REGAN’S GRACKERS,” | Par oo 
WM. M. REGAN & CO., PAPER BOXES, 


| 
| 
Cracker Bakers, 
| 
} 








2 & 124 Washington Ave. 6 Si 
21 & 23 South Second St., miNNeapous. | MINNEAPOLIS, & tog hg 
Jan. '84, cu. | Sen Oh oe, MINNESOTA. 
THE 
Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 
MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


7S heel 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 








CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street. 45 Summer Street. 
March, ’83—cu. 











SSS S 
oi 


A Business Safety Valwve? 


USE IT ¢ Trifling Cost! Dispatch in Delivery! 
e Bill Delivered with the Goods! 


Save Your Postage, Save Your Time. Save Your Envecores, 
€ a per 1,000 $10.00 


' . . ‘ . ia.” mith business eard printed on face, _ ise 
Se = ee Dunham's Combination Tag & Envelope, 


ae Cree Fe 1° 0 Bhewe bint 
: Patented May 8th, 1883. 
- ForShippers of Merchandise of all kinds. A simple but long- 
sought N i k and 











y. Nop ze lost, no marks stole 
a large Saving in Printers’ Bills and Postage. 
Address all orders to 
JOSEPH T. DUNHAM & CO., 


Sole Proprs. and Manufrs. of Dunham’s Patent Combination 
Tag and Envelope, 


Pier 24 North River, New York City. 
2” Sold by all Stationers. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING Co. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 











(RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 

St. PavuL, MINN. 





L. H. MaxFietp. C.Seapury. W. T. MaxFrexp, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley | 


ST. FAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and | ~ 


a NICOLS & DEAN, 


Blasting Powder. 





HP. BUGG & 00,, 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PauL Miny. 





AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 








DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 
342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


——AND—— 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Ete. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 








| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., 
371 and 373 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Tron, Nails, Steel and Heavy Hardware, 


Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Bellows, Anvils, 
Vises, Drills, Coal, and Tools of all kinds. 


WAGON AND CARRIAGE MATERIAL, 
CORNER FIFTH AND SIBLEY STS., 


St. PavuL, MINN. 





FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METALS, 


225 and 227 East Fourth Street, 


St. Pau, MINN. 


The largest stock in the City, at lowest market rates. 
Correspondence solicited. 





JouN H. ALLEN. Dan1&. H. Moon. Francis B. HOWELL, 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & CO, 
Successors to P. F. MCQUINLAN & Co,, Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of | 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- | 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 208, 206, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





QTRONG, HACKETT & 00, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 


. GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


(ORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 


MANUFACTURERS 








J, P GRIBBEN, St. Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturer of and Wholesale Dealer in 
CEDAR POSTS, TELEGRAPH POLES 
AND PILING, 


Iumber, Lath and Shingles. 
April, "sca 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 






Incorporated 1880. 


Capital, $300,000. 


KNIFE FALLS LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers of 


CANC SAWED 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Main Office: Drake’s Block, St. Paul. 
Mills and Yards at Cloquets, Minnesota. 


August, ’83—cu. 





Frank BREUER. 


BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 


Wx. Ruopes, 


Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. Pav, Min. 
April, ’83—cu. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 





Established 1854, 
April, ’83—cu. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


St. Pau, Minn. 





Cor. Fourth and Wanucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn, 





-—— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 





(, N. NELSON LUMBER C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumber, Shingles, Lath and Mouldings, 





MAIN OFFICE: 


GILFILLAN BLOCK, SAINT PAUL. 


WHOLESALE YARDS: 
Cloquet, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 


May, ’83—cu. 


SANDERS & MATHEWS, 








MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 

| Foreign and American Cements, 

LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &. 
Car Load Lots Prices mado, delivered at any point. 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’82—cu, 


MERELL, SAHLGAARD & THWING, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 





MANUFACTURING AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTS, 


Ore assaying a specialty. 
May, '83—cu. 


St. Paci, Muy. 
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WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SOHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, "83 ~cu. 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & C0. 


Wholesale Grocers, | 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May , '83—cu. 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN sx WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, "83 -cu 


Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 
Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


Cc. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June '83—cu. 


Northwestern Fuel Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS. 


All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous 


Cc Oo A IXLa. 
DISTRIBUTING DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
General Office, 154 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL MINNESOTA. 


March. '83—cu 


B. D. BUFORD & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GANG AND SULKY PLOWS, 
PRAIRIE BREAKERS, 
BRUSH BREAKERS, 
STERRING PLOWS, 
ROAD PLOWS, 
ROAD SCRAPERS, 
CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, etc, 


April, "83- cu 


1014 & 1016 Market St., 


SAMES — Nee 





Philadelphia. 





| ©. H. Graves, V. President. W. C,. Jounson, Sec. and 





STOVES, RANCES, HEATERS, &c. 


CULL RIVER 
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C. H. GRAVES & co, 


Wholesale Dealers in 


SALT, LIME, CEMENT, 
PLASTER PARIS, &c. 


Car Load lots shipped ever;pwhere at lowest freight rates. 


June, *83—cu. 


Jas. Sevitie, Gen’l Manager. 


A. H. WiLper, President. 
reas. 


_ THE DULUTH IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron, 
Founpry, CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE. 


Also, general manufacturers of Mill Machinery, Iron and 
Brass Founders, Machinists, and 


HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGINGS. 
July ,’83—cu. 





| 
LUMBER CoO., 


GUL RIVER, MINWN., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, 


PLANING 
Sept., ’83-—cu. 


STANDARD 


LAUNDRY WAX, 


Preserves Linen, Gives a Beautiful 
Finish, Prevents the Iron from 
Sticking, Saves Labor. 





5 CangTsSsS A CASE. 


Ask your Storekeeper for it. 


MADE BY 


STANDARD OIL CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send for Catalogue. 





D2ii1l and Ward on Tine W. &. FR. FR. 
MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 


CONTINENTAL 
Firoof Ointment 


CRACKED HOOFS, SPRAINS, 
SCRATCHES and SORES 
Horses, Cattle and Sheep. 


Ask your Storekeeper for it, or write direct 
to the Manufacturers, 


AMERICAN LUBRICATING OIL COMPANY, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


s mom-e 83. 


B. D. BUFORD & CO. 


DEALERS 1N 





WAGONS, 


SPRING WAGONS, 
BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, 


ROAD CARTS, 


SEEDERS, DRILLS, 
MOWERS, 
HAY RAKES, etc, 


Corner of Third Street and Broadway, ST. PAUL, 24422. 
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THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


NEW HOME 





Sewing Machine. 


MOST DURABLE. 


Has more Improvements than all others Combined. 
HAS NO EQUAL! 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE C0., 


ORANGE, CHICAGO, 


Mass. 


30 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORE. 
8T. LOUIS, Mo., ATLANTA, Ga. 


Tis. 





TACOMA! 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


THE WESTERN TERMINAL CI¥Y 


oF 


THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY ! 


GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN, 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. 


The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, 
in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 


DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should 
first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most beauti- 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
tages will recommend themselves at once. 

Full information may be obtained by applying to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


Aug. 3-0 General Manager, Tacoma, W. T. 





HUSSEY, BINNS « Co., 
SeitrTrsSsvnRGsia. 





Manufacturers of Hammered, Crucible, Cast Stel SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible Cast Steel LOCOMOTIVE SCOOPS Made. 


Guaranteed Superior to any in the Market. 


—FOR SALE BY— 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. 


Mav ’R2—en. 


ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul. 





C.T. RAYNOLDS & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOUSE AND VILLA 
STRICTLY 


PURE PAINTS 


IN LIQUID FORM, READY FOR THE BRUSH. 
Guaranteed equal to any paint for 


ECONOMY, DURABILITY and BEAUTY. 
Put up in 44, , i, 2, 5, 20 and 50 gallon packages. 


21 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
Aug., "83—cu. 





CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
West 18th & Brown Sts., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURES 


DRY COLORS, 


Fine Coach and Car Colors, Parker's Cement Paint, 


MIXED PAINTS, ETC., ETC. 
August, ’83—cu. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot 


ournals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 


of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its | use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


demonstrated. 


References furnished on application. 


OHAS, MILLER, Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. 


Mar., ’83—cu. 


FRANKLIN, PA. 





HO! FOR DAKOTA! NANCY ANN, ° 


Say, Nancy Ann! Let's sell the farm, and to Dakota go, 
We Load can’t come to harm where land is free you 


now. 
Just at the present, Nancy Ann, our homestead here will 


ring, 
Enough to pay the mortgage off. Dod gast the pesky thing! 
Go, fetch that sock from ‘tween the ticks; let’s see how 
much we've got : 
Laid by to reach that next note with; five hundred to a dot! 
— we've got the team, you know, and there’s the brin- 
e cow 
There’s Cherry, too ; and Crumple-horn—your heifer, too, I 
vow. 
Four fair-to-middlin’ shoats we’ve got, of chickens sev’ral 
score, 
Of wagons, ig and harnesses, we don’t need any more. 
About a car load, take them all; of things we'd need to take, 
With what we'd pack in chests and trunks, a fair outfit 
would make. 


Now a back a dozen years and see how much we’ve 
vained, : 

How working, slaving, we have pinched, how ev'ry year we 
straine 

To meet the payments on this land, the interest as well, 

And - we lack a thousand cool, those mortgage notes will 
tell. 

Two hundred dollars in a year, is all we've ever made, 

Above our interest and our bread, and that has only paid 

But just one note of all the ten, as each year came and went 

While scarce a nickel or a dime, have we for pleasure spent. 

We've rose and went to bed at night, exactly with the sun. 

I’ve milked the cows and ploughed the land, and you have 
wove and spun; 

We've read the coun 

And tho’t we’d got the latest news from 
moon. 

But while we’ve milked and ploughed, and wove and spun 
our lives away, 

The m ghty West developing, has grown on day by day, 

Till — when we were young; were marked as ‘“‘un- 
explored,’ 

On —T studied, now are States, with splendid records 
scored. 

The Mississippi River now no longer marks the place, 

Where Indians and white men met, in bloody death’s em- 


brace. 
Instead of that, an hundred leagues, now fairly intervene, 
Between its banks and solitude, as reading here I’ve seen, 
Somebody, wife, has sent me this, a paper from out West, 
And here’s a map came with it too, to help explain the rest, 
la alive! Why Nancy Ann! This map here makes 
it out, 
That a as many States out West as down East here- 
about. 
They've railroads, towns and villages, as thick out there as 
ere, 
I do declare! Why, Nancy Ann! We've beenasleep, I fear, 
Why! There’s Dakota as I live; three hundred miles or 


more 
Beyond St. Paul, that used to be almost unknoWn before. 
Dakota has its railroads too, it’s cities and it’s towns, 
As thickly sprinkled oyer it as spots on Baynum’s clowns, 
Then wy 8-€-€ h-e-r-e! This paper says, ‘‘ Free homes to 
who go, 
And live ry years on land out there! That's cheap enough 
I know! 
Then for two hundred dollars more, it says that any man 
Can get himself another farm. Let’s go there, Nancy Ann! 
We'll get us half a section there, worth half a county here, 
And what is better we will have no mortgages to fear. 
We'll keep the money in the socks, and tell old Gripper 


newspaper, each Sunday afternoon, 
and 


Hart, 

That he may foreclose on this farm next pay day. Then 
we’ 

For Wonderland, where farms are free, where farmers are 
not slaves, 

Where we can own the land we till, at least enough for 
graves. 

I’m sick of working day and night to fill some other purse. 

The East is not the place for me, Dakota can’t be worse. 

So k the traps, dear Nancy Ann. I'll goand see old Grip, 

‘And tell _ oe ohn we're going to, and then to—let ’er rip, 
--Exchange. 








IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS. 


Sibi, to 
Perfection Valve 0il. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. : ; 

In exclusive use upon thirty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

(ae~ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 
J. 0, SIBLEY, Manager, 
_ Franklin, Pa. 





June, *83—cu. 
The Hotchkiss & Upson Co., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 

CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND BRIDGE 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROT WASHERS, 
SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS. 
rice List sent om Application. 


June "83—cu. CLEVELAND; O. 
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T. B. CASEY, —* M. D. CARRINGTON, V.-Pres’t, 
Toledo, O. 


RRO & USE LN COMPA, 


(CAPITAL $500,000.) 
Owns and offers for sale upwards of 


100,00°0° ACRES 


Choice North Dakota Lands 


In Foster, La Moure, Barnes and Ransom Counties. 


Joint owner with ~ Northern Pacific R. R. Company 
of the town site of 


CARRINGTON, 


Foster County, Dakota, forty-three miles from pg 
on line of Jamestown & Northern R. R., and at 
junction of the 


Mouse River and the Deri’s Lake Branches, 


R. R. opened to Carrington, April 2d. Buildings have, since 
then, sprung up like magic. Trade in nearly all lines is in 
operation. A strong bank is established. Two hotels are 
opened. Material for a large and attractive hotel is coming 
in. The most promising new town in North Dakota. The 
prospective 


COUNTY-SEAT OF FOSTER COUNTY. 
The same joint owners also offer lots in the 


Town of Melville, FosterCo., 


Thirty-four miles from Jamestown, on the Jamestown & 
Northern R. R., and the 


Town of Buttzville, Ransom Co., 


Fifty Miles from Fargo, on the Fargo & Southwestern R. R. 





Address or call on 
L. R. CASEY, Gen’l Manager, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


Aprii—t. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 
1831. 











OPERATING CAR WORKS 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. 


___ Feb, 'P3—cr *S—cu. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 


| 
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"ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


General Office, 239 Broadway, New Work. 





ALN SIZES. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger 
comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SA 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 
March, '83—cu. 


WILSON gw ROGERS, 


——WHOLESALE DEALERS IN— 


Engines, Boilers, Machinery, Steam Pumps, Lift and Force Pumps, Wrought 
and Cast Iron Pipe, Brass Goods; supplies of every description for 
Mills, Railroads, Mining Companies, Brewers, Plumbers, 

Gas and Steam Fitters, Contractors, etc. 

316 & 318 ROBERT STREET, ST. dmcwae MINN. 


April, '83—cu. 


rx 


uipment, Lo- 
and most 








So dts seilaeaiell 


RT 








ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600, 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


r riety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem- 
— % slike parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Seamnetiven Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Ete. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


*€3. cu. : : a ae 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


we. 7e WALL STREET, 


at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 








NEW YORK. 


Jan. ’83—cu. 





NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 


SeODe, IN. “‘Z. 





OR VICE, 


20 CARTER STREET, 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. 


New York | Office, 
soa Pine Street. 
March, ’83—cu. 
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VERONA TOOL WORKS. 


MEDOAIE, PAUL & CO. 


MecCance’s Block, Seventh Ave., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SOLID STEEL 


Baiivoad Track 


ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


and Liberty St., Pittsburgh Pa. 


Tools, 





THE PATENT VERONA NUT LOC 


Send for Catalogue. 
Apr:1.’83-—en. 


Branch House, 22 & 24 West Lake St., Chicago. 





Chicago Forge Bolt Co., 


BOLT MAKERS. 
MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 
BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Send for Price List. 


HOT PRESSED NUTS 


Works at Office, 93 Lake Street, 
SOUTH CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 


June '83—cu. 





MACHINE TOOLS 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


RAILROADS & MACHINE SHOPS 


New York Agent for 


BROWN & SHARPE MANUF. CO. 
AMES MANUF. CO., Lathes, &c., 
PRENTICE BROS. DRILLS, 
| BRIDGEPORT MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


Lathes and Planers. 


E. P. BULLARD, 
14 Dey St., New York. 








| Aprii, ’83—cu, 


THE STANDARD STEEL WORKS. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND 


CAR WHEEL 
220 Ss. 


Jan., '83—cu. 


FoUrnira sST., 


TIRES. 


Fie lLA DEPT... 





Pennsylvania Steel Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 


New York Office: 160 Broadway. 


April, ’83—cu. 


BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 
| SALISBURY, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Charcoal Pig Iron from Salisbury Ores 


| 
| 
| AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 
| 
| 
| 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head Blocks, 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and ali other 
descriptions of Castings for Railroad Super- 
strucuure and Equipment. All work 
from this Establishment made 
from Salisbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 


Post OFrFicE ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 


Jan.—cu. 





OTIS IRON AND 


STEEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST STEEL, 


Boiler, Fire Box, 


and Tank Plates, 


STEEL DRIVING, TRUCK, TENDER, CAR AXLES AMD FORGINGS, 
CLEVELAND, OCOFZIO. 


roo. ROOM 24, Astor House Offices, 


New York. 





CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
li AND 13 PIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


127 FULTON & 42 ANN STREETS, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIAL 


RAILROAD ENGINEERS. 


AU Goods Warranted. Send for Mlustrated Fo ece List, 
Feb., '83—cu. 
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MINNEWAUKAN, 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 





Minnewaukan is located on the terminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west end of Devii’s Lake, on a high plateau of land over- 
looking from every part of the town that beautiful sheet of 
water, 

At Minnewaukan there is a good steamboat landing with 
two steamboats making regular trips between it and Fort 
Totten, and points on the eastern end of the lake, and a 
gacely beach making delightful drives for tourist and 

ealth seekers. 4 

Minnewaukan is nincty miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters, and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railroad located on 
Devil’s Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more directly tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense emigration to all the coun 
west and northwest of Devil’s Lake must pass t: rough this 
town and make it their supply point and market for ycars. 

The surrounding country is a rertile, undulating prairie, 
rich, deep soil, abundantly productive, mcandered by streams 
and dotted with lakes. No equal opportunity exists in the 
whole West for the selection of a home as is offered by this 
rapidly-settling country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 

All branches of business are open and no fairly intelli- 
gent and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
lucrative business. 

The moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau- 
kan insures the investor profits. No other town in 
North Dakota of equal prominence has been placed in 
the market. 

The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company and a syndicate, who will both show their 
confidence in the town by making substantial improve- 
ments. 





TERMS OF SALE; 


One-fourth Cash, balance Six, Nine and Twelve 
Months, at 7 per cent. Interest. 


The plat is now on sale at the office of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


For information, p!ats and prices, call on or address 
D. L. WILBUR, 
Trustee for Syndicate, 
JAMESTOWN, D. T., or 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, N.P.R.R. 


ST, PAUL, Minn, 








‘* WHAT are you going to do when you grow up 
if you don’t know how to cipher?” asked a 
teacher of aslow boy. ‘I’m goingto beaschool- 
teacher and make the boys do the ciphering,” was 
the reply. 


‘* No,” said the tramp, ‘‘ I never meant to come 
here again. I was heading for atown forty miles 
north of here, but I shaped my course by a rail- 
road map I got at the depot.” They concluded 
his excuse was a good one and let him go.—Boston 
Post. ° 


A LITTLE boy was sitting by the bed of his 
grandmother, who was very ill. ‘‘Ah, my poor 
child,” she said, *‘I am very bad; Iam going to 
die.” He looked very much mystified for a few 
minutes, and then suddenly exclaimed: “‘ Wh 
will you die? Does God want an old angel ?’— 
Chambers’ Journal, 


MOoNTANIAN in New York: ‘‘Gentlemen, you 
may hang the ocean on a grapevine to dry, lasso 
an avalanche, pin a napkin to the mouth of a 
volcano, skim the clouds from the sky with a 
teaspoon, paste ‘To Let’ on the moon and stars, 
but never for a moment delude yourselves with 
the idea that Montana ain’t the finest country on 





God’s green footstool !” 
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Northern Pacific R. R. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 
THE BEST FIOoM=EsS 


For 10,000,000 People now await 
occupancy in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON anv OREGON. 


THE MATCHLESS 


Northern Pacific Country. 


2,000,000 FAMILIES | ,0f the «reat po: 
? ’ ulation— no one can 
‘ ‘ wredict how great 

10,000,000 S¢ JULS! i will Saitou 
which will soon inhabit this region, the new comers from the 
older States will be the first families and leaders, socially 
and politically, in this newly opened section of the United | 

States. They will all become prosperous and many will 
acquire fortunes in a short period, by turning the vast wheat | 
producing lands, ready for the plow into productive farms; | 

by stock raising on the immense grazing ranges; by develop- 
ing the resources of the extensive forests and mineral | 
districts ; and by investments in the thriving new towns 
opened for settlement all along the line of the | 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
IDAHO, WASHINGTON and OREGON. 








All persons intending removal, and settling in a new 
‘country, should visit this region before deciding upon a 
location elsewhere, as it produces 


Large and Sure Crops Every Year 


And all the people are prosperous. While large numbers have 
secured @ competency, many have acquired wealth, and | 
Thousands have made fortunes this Year. 

Come and examine a country which speaks for itself more | 
favorably as)to its great superiority over any other section, | 
(than any written descriptions can,portray, and where every | 

man can make an independentifortune. | 


LANDS ! Millions and “Millions of acres of low- 
+ priced Lands for sale by the Northern 
\Pacific R. R. Co, on easy Terms, and an equal amount of | 
(Government Lands lying in alternate sections with the rail- 
yroad land, are offered free to actual settlers, under the | 
Homestead, Preemption and Tree Culture Laws. They are 
the cheapest and most productive lands ever offered for 
sale by any railroad company, or open for settlement under | 
United States laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


Agricultural lands of the Company, east of the Missouri 
River, in Minnesota and Dakota, are sold chiefly at $@ 
per acre, and the preferred stock of the Company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on 
time, one-siszcth Stock or Cash. is required at time | 
of purchase, and the balance in five equal | 
eamnual payments, im Stock or Cash, 
with interest at 7 per cent. | 

The price of agricultural lands in Dakota, west of the | 
Missouri river, and in Montana, ranges chiefly from $2.coO 
to $@ per acre. If purchased on time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payweants, | 
with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon 
ranges chiefly from $2.GO to $C per acre. If | 
purchased on time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the 
interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal | 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest | 
7 per cent. per annum. 





iam “ane | 
FREE ’ For Maps and Publications SENT FREE OF 
* CHARGE, and for all information, apply to or | 
address either | 
P. B. GROAT, 

Gen’! Emigration Agent, St. Paul, Minn. | 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, | 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
Jan B44 
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MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 


WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 


MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 115 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


DILWORTH, PORTER & OC, Limited 


RAILROAD 


AND 


ai Macuy 
$e Ve > 





FITCHBURC, MASS., U.S.A. ‘ 





CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO, 


Chicago, 11., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 





BOAT SP} K a S, Heavy Steel Castings, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| April, '83—cu. 


THE “MONITOR.” 


A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 





BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, '83--cu, 


FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS, 


Lifting and Non-Lifting, with all Latest Improvementa. 


EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 
Construction Trains, etc. 


OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Exc. 
WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT. 


NATHAN & DREYFUS, 





NEW YORK. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
March, '83—cu. 
HENRY S. MANNING, EUGENE L. MAXWELL. CHAS. A. MOORE, 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


RAILWAY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES, 


No. {tf LIBERTY 


STREET, NEW YORK. i 





AGENTS FOR 

The Ashcroft Manufacturing Co. 

The Consolidated Safety Valve Co. 

Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co.’s Taps, Dies, Screw 
Plates, &c. 

The Hancock Inspirator Co. 

Worcester Machine Screw Co. 

Brady's Emery Grinding Machinery. 

H. B. Bigelow & Co.’s Engines and Boilers. 

Smith's Hub Friction Clutches. 

Morgan, Williams & Co.’s Steam Hammers, Punches and 
Shears, &c. 

Gleason's Lathes and Planers. 

A. M. Powell & Co.'s Lathes and Planers. 

Flather & Co.'s |-athes and Screw Machises 

F. EB. Reed's Lathes and Drill Presses. 


AGENTS FOR 

Keystone Portable Forge Co. 
Midvale Steel Co.’s Tires, Axles, Forgings, and Castings. 
Huntington Track Gauges. 
Saunder’s Corrugated Copper Packing and Gaskets. 
Hoopes & Townsend's Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Lag Screws 

and Rivets. 
Bett’s Machine Co.'s Gauges, &c. 
Nile’s Tool Works, Machine Slop and Car Tools. 
Westcott’s Lathe and Drill Chucks. 
American Tool and Machine Co.’s Brass Workers Tools. 
Brainard Milling Machine Co. 
Bignell & Keeler Mfg. Co.'s Pipe Cutting Machines. 
Valley Machine Co.’s Steam Fnehee 
Cummer Engine Co.’s Steam Engines. 











a 


DIRECT 


EICEZTARD DVUDGSHow, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 


ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
"'3—cu. 
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JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 


Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


a7" In the patent fight between “ LeRoy ” and “ D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of “ Hopkins ” 


Veb., '83—cu. 


COOKE & CoO., 


22 Cortlandt St., New York, 
AGENTS FOR THE 


Watson’s Portable Forge, 
Light, compact, durable, cheap. Also 


GENERAL MACHINERY & SUPPLIES, 


ROOT’S BLOWERS AND FORGES. 


Water's Governors 
Empire Ohain, 
Orosby Gauges 


AND 


Zi: 


Pop Valves, 
Steam Engines, 
Boilers, 

Lathes, 
Planers, 
Drills 
Bolt Outters, 
&c., &. 


In writing please 
mention this paper. 


HU sus unt th 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CAR TRIMMINGS, 


Aare Raigad Reng hi, 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


Revortvine Cnairs ror Partor Cars, 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 


The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS. 


WORKS: OFFICE: 


97 to 109 Ohio St., 
J. HALL DOW, Pres’t. 


April, '83—cu. 


103 Ohio Street, 





was rendered January 3d, 1883. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


fron and Steel Working Machine Tools, 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, etc., 


TURN-TABLES, PIVOT BRIDGES, SHAFTING, Ete. 


Tweedle’s Hydraulic Riveter, 
Tue 1876 Locomotrve Insector, 


ALL BRASS, WORKED BY ONE MOTION OF A LEVER. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


79 ee Street, New York. 





PITTSBURGH CAST. STEEL SPRING WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Wira Parent Hor Com- 


PRESSED Banve 





EXTRA 
TEMPERED 20 eee 
LIGHT 
ELLIPTIC CARS 
Cast-Steel r 
SPRINGS. LOCOMOTIVES. 


A. FRENCH & CO., 


Office and Works, Corneriof Liberty and 2ist Streets, PITTSBURCH, PA. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICACO, sT. Louis, 
115 Broadway, Room 88, Room 52, Mason Building, 246 Clark Street, 209 N. Third 8t., 


at £, lar a Agt. Joun KENT, Agt. Gro, W. Morris, Agt. M. M. Buck & Oo., Agta. 


WESSON MANUPACTORING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Railway Cars, 
Car Wheels, éc. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
18 BROADWAY. 18 BROADWAY. 


JAMES T. PATTEN, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


REPRESENTING THE 
Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
Maine, Locomotives, 


18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CALVIN WELLS. AARON FRENCH 





--Portlant Lovomotine Works, 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 





NEW YORK OFFICE,= 





Jan., "83—cu 
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PETTIBONE & MULLIKEN, 


{90 Washington St., Chicago, IIl., 


Railway, Contractors’ and Mining Supplies. 


— —AGENTS FOR—— 


Thomas Firth’s English Cast Steel, Reading Bolt and Nut Works, Dilworth’s Wrought Spikes, Columbus Scrapers, 
Wheelbarrows, etc., Bucyrus Hand Cars, Groom Shovels, Iron City Picks, etc., etc, Mason’s English 


Aug. "83—r. 


Steel Wire Rope, Union Cast Steel Sledges and Track Tools, Jenne Track Jacks, etc., ete. 





THD EAMGURG-AMGRICAN PAGEET Of 





Direct Line for Great Britain and the! Continent. 


The steamships of this well-known line are built of iron, 
in water-tight compartments, and are furnished with every 
ite to make poe. premees both safe and agrecable. 
ey carry the Uni States and European mails, and 
ieave New York every THURSDAY for Plymouth (London 
and Paris) and Hamburg, and on SATURDAYS for 
Hamburg direct. Returnina, the steamers leave Ham- 
burg on WEDNESDAYS and SUNDAYS, via Havre, 
taking passengers from Southampton and London. 


Es cK ccccbee, ebedeidscegeduqaas $65 and 870 
a 5 Elan didadedabccaccessadeceets stdcnes Seb 30 
Railroad Tickets from Plymouth to London Free. 
STEERAGE FROM EUROPE only.................. 22 


Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” 


0. B, RICHARD & 00,, Gen. Pass, Agents, 


61 Broadway, New York. 


C.B. ROGERS & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





LaTEST IMPROVED 


Wood Working 
Machinery, 


Car Builders, Planing Mills, Cabinet, Carriage, 
Railroad Shops, House Builders, Sash, 
Door and Blind Makers. 


WARERODMS: (09 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 


GEORGE PLAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, 


— RAILWAY—— 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


Iron and Wood-working Machinery of every description. 


Patent Cotp Rotiep SHAFTING. 





Self-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, Vises, 
Belting, 


CORLISS SWGiIwsess, Etc. 
124 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York. 


P. O. Box 1119. 


Feb., "%3—cu. 


Geo. H. Babcock, Prest. 8. Wilcox, Vice-Prest. Net. W. Pratt, Treasurer. E. H. Suns Secty. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


WateER TUBE STEAM BOILERS, 


GLASGOW : NEW YORK: 
107 HOPE STREET. 30 CORTLANDT ST. 
Branch Offices. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
505 Mission Street. 


Branch Offices. 


WHEW ORLEANS: 
60 Carondelet St. 


CHICAGO : eZ PHILADELPHIA : 
48 South Canal St. $2 North Fifth St. 
BOSTON: ’ PITTSBURGH : 


50 Oliver Street. 91 Fourth Avenue. 














Cambria Iron and Steel Works. 


The Cambria Iron Co. 
Having acquired the entire ownership of the 


The Cambria Iron Co. 
Having aaree a myutntiee for more than a quarter of a 
air deal 


Seieaceeiid ne | Wine AND SRE MELE 
., Lim continue 
150 000 TONS OF TROY AND STEEL RAILS roduce all their specialties, such as Merchant Steel, Plow 
! Reel. Wagon and Carriage — Rake Teeth and Har 
And most approved patented row Teeth, Agricultural aap ement Steel and 
Railway Fastenings. ALL KINDS OF WIRE, 


Well known for superior quality of material and excel- 


lence of workmanship. 
Address : 


GAUTIER STEEL DEPARTMENT, 
Pamir E. Caaprn, Gen’l Sup’t., Johnstown. 
New York Warehouse. 81 John St. 
Philadelphia Warehouse, 523 Arch St. 


Address : 


CAMBRIA IRON COMPANY, 


218 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
or at Works, Johnstown, Pa., 
or Lenox Smith, Selling Agt.,46 Pine St., New York. 
April, '83--cu. 


THE MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


FRED’K B. MILES, Engineer, 


















(Formerly FERRIS & MILES.) 


24th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. SS 





Seven Prize Medals, Chicag 


——FOR THE BEST—— 
Car Wheel Boring and Turning Machine, 
Iron Planing Machine, 
Steam Hamner, 


St, Paul & Pacis Coal and Iron Co, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


( AND P | | 
Od ae I rou. 
Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOB. 


Axle Turning Machinery, 
Hydraulic Wheel Press, 
Radial Drilling Machine, Slotting Machine, 


March, ’83—- cu. 





‘Theodore Simmons, 
12 Wational Bank Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
——DEALER AND BROKER IN—— 


Railway and Mining Supplies. 


June '83—r. 


S. H. & E. Y. MOORE, 
HEAVY BARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


— And Manufacturers of— 
“CLIMAT” BARI Doom rAWwGERS, do 
Rallroad Hangers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, 
Moore’s Differential Pulley Blocks, &c. 


163 & 165 LAKE S8T., CHICAGO. 











